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THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish was held in Chicago, December 30 and 31. 
The program appeared in Hispanta, Volume XX, December, 1937. 
The papers read are published in this issue. In addition there was a 
demonstration of a class recitation by Professor Hendrix, of Ohio 
State University, and the reading in Spanish of some extracts from 
various volumes by a Spanish professor, neither of which lend their 
matter to printing. An appreciation of the meeting by Professor 
John Van Horne, of the University of Illinois, follows: 

The time seemed ripe for the holding of the meeting in Chicago. 
Many people attended from various parts of the Chicago district. 
The number Thursday afternoon was 140, while 150 attended on 
Friday morning. The banquet was attended by 119 persons, and the 
luncheon and business meeting by about 60. The committee to count 
the ballots had great difficulty with the ballot box, which was finally 
pried open by the combined help of several employees of the Drake 
Hotel. It had evidently been used to take in tickets for social events 
at the hotel without being opened for many years. Therefore the 
new officers owe their election not only to those who voted but to the 
valiant employees of the Drake Hotel and their powerful tools. 

The Drake Hotel provided an exquisite environment for the meet- 
ing, and many were pleased by its beautiful appointments and excel- 
lent service. The members of the Illinois Chapter of Pi Beta Phi 
who helped at the A.A.T.S. registration table attracted favorable 
comment for the local committee. As one distinguished and observant 
visitor put it, they supplied a non-professional element in the meet- 
ing. The records of the chapter show a total registration of 175 
persons ; the clerks are sure that others attended the meetings without 
registering. The guess is that the total number of different individuals 
who attended some part of the program was from 200 to 250. 

Chicago was delighted to receive members from the Atlantic and 
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the Pacific coasts and wants particularly to extend to those who 
came from such distant points as New York and California their 
heartiest appreciation. Chicagoans will try to repay the visit in 
future years. All were interested in the prospect of the 400th anni- 
versary of Coronado which will be celebrated in New Mexico in 
1940; it was described and announced in picturesque terms by Pro- 
fessor Kercheville. It was nice to enjoy the presence of Dr. Carlos 
Méndez, Consul for Bolivia; several other consuls of Spanish-speak- 
ing countries sent their regrets at inability to attend the meeting ; we 
should have been glad to have them all. Dr. Méndez rose gracefully 
in answer to the call for him at the banquet. In the great number of 
societies which were meeting at the Drake at the same time the 
A.A.T.S. had some difficulty in remaining always separated from 
the A.A.T.F., the A.A.T.G., the A.A.T.I., and the M.L.A., not to 
speak of other organizations which were occasionally mentioned. 
Everybody took these misunderstandings in good part, and when one 
French teacher in perfect sincerity purchased a ticket for our banquet 
the money was refunded promptly with mutual good humor. When 
the meeting finally adjourned, the hotel was in process of preparation 
for the celebration of New Year’s Eve, and it seemed highly appro- 
priate that at that auspicious moment the 1937 activities of the 
A.A.T.S. should pass into history. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


President Edwin B. Place called the meeting to order in Parlor G 
of the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, at 5:00 p.m., Thursday, De- 
cember 30, 1937. Members present were Edwin B. Place, Joaquin 
Ortega, Willis Knapp Jones, Lulu G. Adams, Joseph W. Barlow, 
and Wilfred A. Beardsley. The following members held proxies as 
indicated: Edith Johnson (for Dorothy Schons), José Martel (for 
H. Alpern), Otis Green (for Elsie I. Jamieson), and John D. Fitz- 
Gerald (for Helen S. Nicholson). 

In the absence of the Secretary-Treasurer, Guy B. Colburn, the 
President appointed John D. Fitz-Gerald to act as Secretary pro 
tempore. 

The following items of business were disposed of : 

I. The invitation from Cincinnati to hold the 1938 meeting of 
the Association in Cincinnati was left to the decision of the incoming 
Executive Council meeting immediately following the banquet. 
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II. John Van Horne and E. K. Mapes were appointed tellers to 
count the ballots cast for the annual election. 

III. In view of the withdrawal of E. B. Williams from the nomi- 
nation for the presidency, the Executive Council, before the tellers 
were ready to make their report, re-read the Constitution and By- 
Laws and, in view of Article I of the By-Laws, decided unanimously 
that names written in the official blank spaces of the official ballot are 
and always have been legal nominations, and that, if a majority of all 
the votes cast is in favor of any one nominee, such ballots constitute 
a legal election. 

IV. The question of a choice for the meeting place for the 1938 
.convention was left to the new Executive Council meeting which was 
to convene immediately after the banquet. It is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Executive Council, however, that the new Executive Coun- 
cil be asked to consider seriously the question of our meeting in the 
same place as the Modern Language Association for 1938 for reasons 
that have to do with the crisis that now faces all the humanistic 
groups. 

V. The following resolution was passed unanimously : 


Resolved, That it is the unanimous opinion of the Executive Council 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish that no scholar 
should be excluded because of race, religion, or politics from speaking 


before any learned society on a subject within the field of his professional 
competence. 


VI. The President appointed John D. Fitz-Gerald (chairman) 
and Joseph W. Barlow as a Resolutions Committee to report at the 
Annual Business Meeting of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. 

VII. Henry Grattan Doyle and Michael S. Donlan were unani- 
mously re-elected, and Jacob Warshaw was unanimously elected 
Associate Editors of Hispania for the period 1938-1940. 

VIII. John Van Horne and E. K. Mapes, the tellers for the an- 
nual election, reported the following persons were elected for the 
offices respectively indicated: President, E. Herman Hespelt, New 
York University; Third Vice-President (three-year term), Ruth 
Kennedy, Smith College; Business Manager (three-year term), Emi- 
lio L. Guerra, New York; Members of the Executive Council (three- 


year term), Roberta King, Dallas, Texas, and W. L. Fichter, Brown 
University. 
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IX. In view of the national crisis confronting the humanities, and 
in view of the action already taken by the American Association of 
Teachers of German and by the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers (each of which voted $250 toward the cost of inform- 
ing the general public concerning the humanities), and in view of 
the fact that similar movements are afoot in the associations inter- 
ested in French, Italian, English, the Classics, and Mathematics, 
Wilfred A. Beardsley moved that we appropriate $150 for the fore- 
going purpose, the money to be paid to a general committee headed 
by Henry Grattan Doyle. The motion was duly seconded and unani- 
mously passed. 

X. John D. Fitz-Gerald moved that we appropriate $10 to be paid 
to the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers to aid in 
its campaign of information concerning cultural subjects before the 
American Association of Supervisors in connection with the National 
Education Association meeting at Atlantic City. The motion was duly 
seconded and unanimously passed. 

The meeting adjourned at 7:00 P.M. 


BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, held at seven o’clock Thursday, December 30, 1937, in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, was largely 
attended and was a delightful occasion. 

President Edwin B. Place, of the Romance Department of North- 
western University, called upon Professor John Van Horne, of the 
University of Illinois, chairman of the Entertainment Committee to 
open the postprandial proceedings, which he did with a charming 
speech introducing the toastmaster of the evening, Professor John D. 
Fitz-Gerald, of the University of Arizona. 

After expressing his appreciation of the cordial friendship that 
lay back of the introduction, Mr. Fitz-Gerald devoted a few words 
to the “good of the order,” and called attention to the fact that teach- 
ers of foreign languages must at all times beware of allowing them- 
selves to be warped by prejudice of any kind in their search for the 
truth concerning the culture and history of the people whose language 
they teach, and closed by quoting from the opening lecture of that 
great French Romance philologian, Gaston Paris, delivered in the 
Collége de France, December 8, 1870, when the armies of Germany 
had encircled Paris: 
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Je professe absolument et sans réserve cette doctrine, que la science 
n’a d’autre objet que la vérité, et la vérité pour elle-méme, sans aucun souci 
des conséquences bonnes ou mauvaises, regrettables ou heureuses, que 
cette vérité pourrait avoir dans la pratique. Celui qui, par un motif patrio- 
tique, religieux et méme moral, se permet dans les faits qu’il étudie, dans 
les conclusions qu’il tire, la plus petite dissimulation, l’altération la plus 
légére, n’est pas digne d’avoir sa place dans le grand laboratoire ot la 
probité est un titre d’admission plus indispensable que l’habileté. 


The only foreign representative who was present was the Consul 
of Bolivia, Dr. Carlos Méndez, whom the toastmaster presented to 
the other guests. 

In scholarly pursuits it sometimes happens that two scholars know 
each other through long years of correspondence before they ever 
meet face to face. Such was the fact between the toastmaster and 
the first speaker whom he introduced, Professor José A. Balseiro, 
of the University of Illinois, who gave the palabras de bienvenida. 

The Chicago Pan American Leagues, directed by Robert L. 
Grimes, furnished two numbers: a song—‘“Rosita,” sung by Manuel 
Ortiz, of the Pan American Club at the Waller High School, spon- 
sored by Miss Edith Cameron; and a regional dance, “Los Viejitos,” 
depicting the little old men of Mexico, by several pupils from the 
Marshall High School, sponsored by Miss Georgia Adamson. 

Mrs. Grace P. Lépez-Diaz, of Crane Technical High School, had 
a group of her students present The Foreign-Language-Teacher’'s 
Dream, a short play that she had written when the different depart- 
ments of that high school were asked to put on an assembly program 
with a view to “selling their subject” to incoming pupils. The skit 
aroused much interest in the school, and proved equally interesting 
to our banqueters. 

The official program was brought to a fitting close by the able 
address of the President, Edwin B. Place, who outlined some of the 
problems that lie ahead of us and some of the ideals that must inspire 
us if we are to reach the high goal toward which we are striving. 

Professor Nicholson B. Adams, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, moved that a special rising vote of thanks be offered to President 
Edwin B. Place for his tactful conduct of the Association’s affairs 
through the past difficult year. The motion was seconded by several 


persons and upon being put by the toastmaster was passed unani- 
mously. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 








| 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


President Edwin B. Place called the meeting to order in Parlor G 
of the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, at 11:00 p.m., Thursday, De- 
cember 30, 1937, and immediately turned the gavel over to President- 
elect E. Herman Hespelt. Present were Professors Hespelt, Place, 
Jones, Adams, Barlow, and Guerra. The following held proxies as 
indicated: José Martel (for H. Alpern), John D. Fitz-Gerald (for 
Helen S. Nicholson). 

In the absence of Secretary-Treasurer Guy B. Colburn, President 
Place appointed John D. Fitz-Gerald to act as Secretary pro tempore. 

The New Council had before it two invitations for the 1938 meet- 
ing: one from Cincinnati and one from the New York Chapter, the 
latter being presented by José Martel and Emilio L. Guerra. After 
due consideration of both invitations and of the recommendation 
from the previous Executive Council Meeting, the Council voted 
unanimously to accept the invitation of the New York Chapter for 
the 1938 meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 11: 30 p.m. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The Association met at a luncheon in the French Room of the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, at 12: 30 p.m., Friday, December 31, 
1937. President Edwin B. Place called the business meeting to order 
at 1:30 p.m., and, in the absence of Secretary-Treasurer Guy B. 
Colburn, appointed John D. Fitz-Gerald to act as Secretary pro tem- 
pore. He also appointed William S. Hendrix (chairman) and Stan- 
ley Howell to act as the Auditing Committee for the Treasurer’s 
report. 

Otis H. Green moved that the Association confirm the action of 
the Executive Council in re-electing Henry Grattan Doyle and 
Michael S. Donlan, and in electing Jacob Warshaw Associate Edi- 
tors of Hispania for the period 1938-1940. The motion, having been 
duly seconded by Nicholson B. Adams, was passed unanimously. 

Francis Monroe Kercheville, of the University of New Mexico, 
presented a very cordial invitation for the Association to hold the 
1940 meeting in Albuquerque, informing us that during the whole 
of 1940 New Mexico will celebrate in sundry places of historic in- 
terest the fourth centenary of the Coronado Expedition, and promis- 
ing that during the holiday week they. would reproduce for us the 
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best of the pageants and would take us on several trips to near-by 
points of interest. 

Walter Vincent Kaulfers, who had just arrived from Cuba by 
airplane, read cordial letters of greeting from two distinguished 
Cuban scholars, as follows: 


Apr1AN AuGusto HERNANDEZ VALDEs: 


A la Asociacién Norteamericana de Profesores Espaiioles, 
Salud 

Quisiera tener palabra décil para, al saludaros por conducto del distin- 
guido sefior Walter Vincent Kaulfers, testimoniaros, en un mensaje de 
cordialidad, mi mas alto reconocimiento de respeto y mis mayores afectos 
al conjuro magnifico de educadores nortefios; pero os digo y afirmo que 
ningun esfuerzo, por vano que parezca, en pro de la educacién se pierde 
en el vacio, sino que siembra en la conciencia y en la idea el sentimiento 
y la evocacién, como en quienes prospera tan elevados deseos y tan lumi- 
noso empefio de patriotismo. 

Pues, habéis sembrado en el campo fértil de vuestros sentimientos la 
sencilla del sabio educador cubano, Don José de la Luz y Caballero: “En- 
sefiar puede cualquiera, educar sdlo aquel que sea un evangelio biblico- 
de sus sentimientos.” 

El esfuerzo que realiza el maestro para obtener la educacién siempre 
es suprema y slo, a mi juicio, se puede pagar con el estimulo y el agrade- 
cimiento, evocando con gratitud los esfuerzos del maestro. 

Mi saludo sea, pues, un abrazo de confraternidad y reconocimiento a 
los patricios Heraldos de la educacién hispana, y gracias mil por vuestra 
gentileza. 


ler, Tte. Ayudante Bat. 3, de Inf. 
Crupap MILITaR, HABANA 


Crupap Miitar, December 28, 1937 

El Dr. Walter Vincent Kaulfers, es portador de un afectuoso y sincero 
saludo para los componentes de la Asociacién de los profesores Espajfioles 
de los Estados Unidos. 

El Dr. Walter nos ha hecho una visita en este dia y queremos por el 
mismo, no pudiendo hacerlo personalmente, hacer llegar a ese Congreso 
nuestra salutacién y exhortarlos para que sigan trabajando como hacemos 
nosotros en favor de la cultura de los pueblos. 

Por la Libertad de Cuba 
MANUEL P£REz ALVAREZ 


Comandante de Infanteria, 
Jefe del Bat. 3, de Inf. 
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Walter Vincent Kaulfers moved that the Association confirm the 
action of the Executive Council in voting $150 to be used, in con- 
junction with other associations, for fomenting the teaching of the 
humanities. After being duly seconded, the motion was unanimously 
passed. 

Similarly a motion to confirm the action of the Executive Council 
in voting $10 to be paid to the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers to aid in vigorous promotion of cultural subjects 
before the American Association of Supervisors, in connection with 
the National Education Association meeting at Atlantic City, was 
duly seconded and unanimously passed. 

William S. Hendrix and Stanley Howell, the Auditing Committee, 
reported that they had examined the report of the Treasurer and had 
found it to be correct. The Association voted to approve the report 
and place it on file. 

The Resolutions Committee (John D. Fitz-Gerald and Joseph W. 
Barlow) presented the following report: 


Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
approve unanimously the resolution adopted unanimously by its Executive 
Council to the effect that “no scholar should be excluded because of race, 
religion, or politics from speaking before any learned society on a subject 
within the field of his professional competence.” 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
express its sense of deep gratitude to the Illinois Chapter and the Chicago 
Chapter for the unremitting care and labor that have resulted in this de- 
lightful and fruitful convention. 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
express its sense of special indebtedness to the zeal and devotion of John 
Van Horne, Mrs. Van Horne, and Miss Margaret Van Horne, for their 
personal contribution to the success of this convention. 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
realizing the unusual difficulties that have beset the path of its President 
during the past year, desires to emphasize its peculiar obligation and its 
sincere thanks to Edwin B. Place. 

Signed: JosepH W. Bartow 
Joun D. Firz-Geratp 


These resolutions came before the Association as seconded mo- 
tions. They were voted upon separately and unanimously passed. 

Upon the termination of these matters, which had to do with 
actions taken by the old Executive Council, President Place turned 
the gavel over to President-Elect E. H. Hespelt. 
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The action of the new Executive Council in accepting the invita- 
tion of the New York Chapter for the annual meeting of 1938 was 
unanimously approved. 

After lengthy discussion of various aspects of the matter, Charles 
Philip Wagner moved that the Editor publish once in two years, be- 
ginning early in 1938, the list of members of the Association and 
mail it to all members. After being duly seconded, it was unanimously 
passed. 

The Treasurer’s commentary on and analysis of his annual report 
was read. 

The analytical and statistical report of Mary Eleanor Peters 
(Chapter Adviser) was read. 

A vote of thanks to Guy B. Colburn and Mary Eleanor Peters 
for excellent service and interesting reports was passed unanimously 
by a rising vote. 

The meeting adjourned at 3: 30 p.m. 


Joun D. Fitz-Grera.p, Secretary pro tempore 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The Secretary-Treasurer submits the following report for 1937. 

The membership of the Association during the year has increased 
about 4 per cent. At present we have: honorary members, 40; life 
members, 42; annual members, persons, 1272; annual members, li- 
braries, 241; total, 1,595. New members received during the year, 
312. 

There have been commendable increasing memberships in the fol- 
lowing states: California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Tennessee, and Washington. 

An enlarged membership is probably our most urgent need. Col- 
lege professors can help toward this end by using HisPanra with their 
advanced classes and by describing this Association to students who 
expect to become teachers of Spanish. The new Rio Grande Chapter 
has set a good example by voting to enrol such students in the Asso- 
ciation, and to get them all together at a chapter meeting in the spring 
and afford them acquaintance with the teachers already in service. 

In regard to finances it may be said that by strict economy we have 
lived within our income in 1937, and have not had to dip into our re- 
serves as we did in the two previous years. Our income from adver- 
tising has been dwindling until now it is not one-third of what is was a 
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few years ago. All members should support the new Business Mana- 
ger in the effort to get more advertising. The life members are now 
carried at a loss; the fee for this class of membership should be in- 


creased at once. 


The financial operations for the year ending December 10, 1937, 


follow. 

RECEIPTS 
Balance from 1936.......... $1,908.80 
Hispania, sale of back num- 

RAY 5 neue en aie 2.50 
Hispania, sale of reprints.. 3.70 
HISPANIA, advertising ..... 469.00 
Sale of books and pamphlets 5.10 
2 Se 210.18 
RS EE EEE ae 86.93 
SE id cweendswen 2,603.40 
Increase in Editor's fund... 84.66 

 cccdecbensbonendl $5,374.27 
OE err 3,142.43 
Balance from 1937.......... $2,231.84 
Dues for 1938, to date...... 1,110.00 
Dues for 1939, to date....... 2.00 
Amount on hand........... $3,343.84 
Bille receivable ....ccccccss 100.00 

$3,443.84 

BD SOMES occ covsccesené 600.00 
Resources of treasury, in- 
cluding dues paid in ad- 

As tans Goch. aun deaenes $2,843 .84 


EXPENDITURES 

IE niniiidn ¥en edeGKde $ 16.44 
Secretary-Treasurer ....... 100.16 
Chapter Adviser ........... 7.00 
EE cc ccsexsckacdas 182.50 
HIsPANIA, addressing ...... 15.88 
HIsPANIA, mailing ......... 55.16 
HIsPANIA, printing ........ 2,394.70 
Purchase of medals......... 94.49 
Postage and expressage..... 40.49 
Printing, miscellaneous ..... 111.92 
EE ee 2.50 
Foreign Trade Convention.. 68.20 
Committee on Public Rela- 

SEE bin testes kehes.ceass 42.99 
Federation of Foreign Lan- 

guage Teachers .......... 10.00 

ED ShvcccsccucRbbctees $3,142.43 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND 


United States bonds, carried 


OO 66s tneenn 
Savings account (No. 7957) 


ee ee) 


25.00 


Guy B. Co.surn, Secretary-Treasurer 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHAPTER ADVISER 


An annual report should, I suppose, concern itself to some extent 
with statistics, since only a statistical analysis can present a clear pic- 
ture of the Association as a whole. 

Statistics should be helpful, too, as a stimulus to awakening sleep- 
ing chapters, rousing them to send in at least one report a year as 
assurance that they are still active. 

Summarizing briefly: We have 31 chapters, 6 more than last year. 
In order of admission and recognition these are (1) Illinois, (2) Chi- 
cago, (3) Rio Grande, (4) Missouri, (5) Upper New York State, 
(6) Virginia, and (7) New England. 

This New England Chapter is the final bright package in our 
Christmas stocking. It replaces in our list the former chapter of that 
name which disbanded in the spring, and has recruited members from 
all the New England States. Thus, while a new chapter as to organi- 
zation and constitution, it does not increase the actual number of 
last year but is the substitute for its predecessor, so regrettably lost. 
It should be received with loud applause as indicating the loyal in- 
terest of its members in maintaining their identity with the Association. 

The next package in our stocking is Virginia, long in the making, 
but a splendid finished product. Next we have Upper New York 
State, centering around Hamilton, New York, organized by Dr. Gray- 
don S. DeLand, of Colgate University. 

Missouri is our next package, followed by Rio Grande, with 
El Paso as its center. Then Chicago, and at the very toe, Illinois, 
which really was our last year’s Christmas gift, but which began its 
work in 1937. 

In my last report Chicago and Missouri were mentioned as in 
process of organizing, with the statement: “Just as soon as 
their constitutions are on file, they will be introduced with proper 
formality and three loud cheers.” So here is the fulfilment of my 
promise, and I hope the meeting will furnish the cheers! 

It is significant and encouraging that Chicago has risen like the 
phoenix from the ashes of her city’s economic débacle; Missouri 
revives the former St. Louis Chapter; and Rio Grande is the re- 
incarnation of the El Paso Chapter. 

This tendency to revival is most gratifying, as is the increase in 
membership in certain chapters whose activities have definitely aimed 
at publicizing the importance of Spanish and of interesting their com- 
munities and the towns in their vicinity. 
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Of the 31 chapters, 25 have reported during 1937, though some of 
the reports were too late for inclusion in the December Hispanta. 
A number of the 25 have appeared more than once in Chapter News. 

You, here present—who perchance represent Central and South- 
ern Arizona, Kansas, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma— 
hasten to revive your fainting chapters, remind them of the early 
days of Spanish activity in the New World, when so many died for 
lack of the health-giving green foods, and when the discovery of 
La Yerba Buena invigorated them and spurred them to greater effort, 
culminating in brilliant achievement. Let your personal enthusiasm, 
which has brought you to this meeting, be the Yerba Buena which 
will strengthen them to more active participation in the real work of 
the Association. 

At this meeting, also, there are members from Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Let us hope that the enthusiasm which has inspired the 
revival of four chapters, and the creation of two new ones will en- 
courage them to reorganize the chapters of Wisconsin and Southern 
Michigan, which have lapsed into what looks like final dissolution, 
but which we earnestly hope is really only encephalitis, with symp- 
toms of eventual recovery. 

I close with the most urgent plea that you make use of the valu- 
able clearinghouse of ideas to be found in the Chapter News. 

Read the news from the Chapters—see what some of these are 
doing to change conditions in their state and local systems—notably 
Oregon, Florida, and San Jacinto. Gather suggestions for your meet- 
ings from the material in these reports and that culled by “Marginalia” 
from many sources. Contribute your own experiences, knowing the 
joy of giving inspiration as well as receiving it. 

Shake off your individual lethargy, which makes your chapters 
merely names and not living organisms, and let your Chapter Ad- 
viser know that you are alive. Give her the pleasure of announcing 
at the next Annual Meeting that all 31 chapters have been heard 
from at least once during the year. Set yourselves some definite task 
to pursue toward the strengthening of the position of Spanish in 
the schools. 

“The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask” 
for inspiration and achievement. 


j Feliz Atio Nuevo! 
Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 

















THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE STANFORD 
LANGUAGE ARTS INVESTIGATION 


The Stanford Language Arts Investigation,’ inaugurated in June, 
1937, under a three-year grant from the General Education Board, 
has as its aim the creative development, in co-operation with teachers, 
of curricula in foreign languages and English which will make an 
effective contribution to American education. It is an investigation 
to the extent that it provides for the study of fundamental needs in 
the field of the language arts, for the consideration of ways and means 
by which these needs may be met, for the practical tryout of new 
materials and learning procedures, and for the evaluation of content 
and activities in terms of their effectiveness in achieving the goals 
which they were intended to serve. 

The needs with which the Investigation is concerned are those 
revealed by scientific studies, by the experience of leaders in the 
field of the language arts, and by the teachers of the participating 
schools. In the consideration of ways and means the Investigation 
draws upon the best thinking that can be brought to bear upon its 
problems from professional literature, from experimental research, 
from the experience of successful teachers, and from the suggestions 
of an advisory board of technical consultants in different parts of 
the United States. For the construction of curriculum materials it 
relies not only upon the services of a staff of research assistants, but 
also upon the voluntary exchange of materials developed in the 
participating centers. 

During the brief period of its existence the Investigation has 
issued, in addition to its monograph A Cultural Basis for the Lan- 
guage Arts, a total of fifty bulletins comprising annotated bibliogra- 
phies for both students and teachers, as well as specific suggestions 
and materials for teaching units. These have been distributed to the 
participating schools for use when and where they serve local needs. 
The evaluation (and subsequent revision) of these materials in terms 
of their efficiency in attaining the ends which they are intended to 
serve is one of the chief functions of the Investigation. For purposes 
of evaluation, the opinions of students, teachers, and administrators, 


1 Conducted under the co-direction of Walter V. Kaulfers, Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, Holland D. Roberts, and Barbara D. Cochran, Secretary. 
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the actual products of pupil and teacher activity, and the records of 
pupils on tests and in subsequent courses, are given due recognition. 

The aim of the Investigation, however, is creative. It purposes 
ultimately to make available to all schools a body of materials and 
procedures that have undergone the test of use, and that have proved 
their efficiency in contributing to the realization of goals which are 
accepted as valid and worth while. Its central objective is the estab- 
lishment in representative schools of programs of instruction in 
language arts which will by their example and results encourage the 
development and propagation of increasingly effective curricula in 
language arts: the foreign languages and English. 

The published reports of the Investigation will therefore not con- 
sist merely of statistical tabulations (though these will have their 
place), for its technique is not just one of counting. Neither will its 
bulletins have equal significance for all teachers or schools, for it 
prescribes no universal formula, no preconceived system of curricu- 
lum organization, no panacean method of teaching. It is taken for 
granted that no program of instruction can take vigorous root or 
flourish except as it is at least in some degree adapted to the soil and 
climate of the educational environment. 

Of the several institutions voluntarily participating in the Inves- 
tigation, no two are engaged in identically the same types of work, 
or using identically the same techniques. Thus it is hoped that the 
enterprise will eventuate in a variety of tested approaches to common 
goals, each appropriate to the differences in size of school, community 
environment, and maturity and ability of pupils, which must ulti- 
mately condition the nature and organization of any program of edu- 
cation. 

The programs which are being developed in the various centers 
represent the products of the co-operative thinking and planning of 
the participating teachers during their conferences at Stanford Uni- 
versity in the summer of 1937. A second series of conferences on the 
Stanford campus will be held during the summer of 1938 for reports 
of progress, for the exchange of experiences, for the evaluation of 
work already completed, and for the co-operative planning and con- 
struction of programs for the following term. 

It must already be evident that the unifying factor in the Stanford 
Language Arts Investigation is not to be found in any specific formula 
for teaching foreign languages or English, nor in any particular type 
of curriculum organization. Its unity lies in its guiding philosophy 
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of the potential function of the language arts in American education, 
and its orientation of curricula toward a common goal. 

It would obviously be futile to attempt to present adequately 
within the limits of this discussion the philosophy of education upon 
which the Investigation is predicated. The premises of this philoso- 
phy, however, can be summarized in part as follows: 

1. It is assumed that language is primarily a social phenomenon : 
It was never invented except as a vehicle for the communication of 
feelings, wants, and ideas. It was never developed except in a social 
situation involving always a speaker and an audience linked by content 
in the form of meaning. The Investigation therefore regards form 
as inseparable from content. In the light of the results of the tradi- 
tional curriculum it questions the efficiency of any program of in- 
struction which attempts to teach one aspect of language in isolation, 
or in a setting which bears little relationship either to the essential 
nature of language or to the conditions in which it can function effec- 
tively. Its guiding principle, derived from research into the psychology 
of learning, is that form and mechanics can be taught best in connec- 
tion with the pupil’s own speech when he is preparing to write or 
speak about something which he actually wishes to communicate in 
order to interest, influence, or inform some real person or audience— 
not always just the teacher. 

For the learning program in foreign languages this thesis ob- 
viously presupposes careful investigation of those abilities in lan- 
guage which children can develop effectively in terms of their matu- 
rity and mental growth. It may ultimately imply a reallocation of 
both content and emphasis within the scope of the foreign-language 
curriculum to prevent the perpetuation of futile attempts to teach 
certain language concepts at levels where the learners have not yet 
attained the requisite maturity of mind. 

In the light of recent research, experimentation is being encour- 
aged along the following lines: 

a) The development of abilities in language from the start 
through content that is worth reading, writing, or talking about from 
the standpoint of the cultural or social significance to the pupil of the 
information or meaning which it conveys. 

b) The evaluation of outcomes in lower-division offerings in 
terms primarily of degree of ability to communicate or comprehend 
meaningful content in the foreign language. 

c) The organization of learning programs in terms of meaningful 
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activities which will enable the child to develop ability in language 
through abundant practice (in emulation of examples of good usage) 
instead of through mere discussion in English about language. 

d) The provision of functional practice in special phases of lan- 
guage usage as needed in the immediate performance of these ac- 
tivities. 

Bulletin XLIV of the Investigation deals specifically with the fore- 
going problems in terms of possible classroom procedures. 

2. It is assumed that language, in the broad sense of communica- 
tion, is man’s most significant social invention and most indispensable 
instrument of thought. As such, it deserves study not merely as a 
static code or tool per se, but as a dynamic social force conditioning 
the everyday lives of human beings. The Investigation, therefore, 
recognizes the appropriateness of affording opportunities to all in- 
terested young people for the development of insights into the subtle 
role of language in law, education, religion, propaganda, politics, and 
international affairs, as well as for the development of an apprecia- 
tion of language as an aspect of personality and as a socio-cultural 
index. 

In the Menlo School, Menlo Park, California, a two-hour orien- 
tation program in language arts, sponsored jointly by a teacher of 
foreign languages and a teacher of English, is at present in success- 
ful operation in the ninth grade. The place of foreign languages and 
cultures in this program is indicated by the following units: 

a) The cultural influence of Spain and the Americas on the United 
States as revealed by words, place-names, etc., borrowed from or 
via the Spanish. 

b) The cultural influence of the United States on Spain and the 
Americas (and on other foreign peoples) as revealed by words bor- 
rowed from American English. 

c) Our linguistic heritage from historic cultures—the Phoenician, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Arabic, and Indian—as revealed in modern 
English spelling, vocabulary, and chirography, and in writing mate- 
rials. 

d) Language as a field for scientific study; e.g., in the interpre- 
tation of historical documents, in lexicography, in archeology, etc. 

e) Language as a field for vocational specialization. 

f) Language as a field of avocational interest. 

g) Foreign-language study as the process of learning how for- 
eign peoples think. 
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h) The role of language in international affairs. 

i) The significance of the International Phonetic Alphabet, Basic 
English, the metric system, Esperanto, etc., in the quest for an inter- 
national language. 

Although some of these units may seem “childish,” it must be 
remembered that the learners in this case are children. 

3. It is assumed that literature is the mirror of life and the 
treasury of human experience, thoughts, hopes, and ambitions. The 
Stanford Language Arts Investigation therefore recognizes reading 
as more than a form of literacy, and as more than a mere linguistic 
exercise. It conceives of reading as a key to life, and as an essential 
life activity in itself. Consequently, it urges the importance of provid- 
ing adequate materials and opportunities in foreign languages for read- 
ing which will not serve merely as an escape from reality, nor as a 
mere illustration for rules of grammar, but which will afford an un- 
derstanding of life, and a means for intellectual participation both in 
the solution of its problems and in the realization of its fullest poten- 
tialities. The Investigation’s criterion for literature is thus not ex- 
clusively one of form, but also one of content; and its approach to 
literature is not merely aesthetic, but also social. The world’s greatest 
books were written, not as an exercise in language, nor as an illus- 
tration of form, but for a creative social purpose. No great literature 
can be understood or appreciated except in the light of its conception: 
If its purpose is too remote from the lives of young people, or too 
profound to be understood by boys and girls, it is doubtful if forced 
attention to the aesthetics of form alone, or to the translation of words 
as a mental discipline, can make it of value or significance to them. 
Moreover, the Investigation’s conception of literature transcends 
belles lettres or fiction; it embraces all the worth-while recorded 
experience of mankind that has meaning for human life. Libraries 
abound in such books. 

This view of literature, and of its function in the education of 
youth, obviously provides a broad basis for the integration of the 
foreign languages with other fields of the curriculum, and for the 
differentiation and individualization of reading programs to accom- 
modate a wide range in abilities and needs. 

But what, then, is the common goal which is to give unity and 
direction to the entire scope of the language curriculum from the first 
year to the last? The unifying objective as defined in the monograph 
of the Investigation is a cultural one: It is the development of an 
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enlightened Americanism, through the building of a creative Ameri- 
can culture." 

The conscious purpose is to understand and appreciate American 
civilization as an integral part of present and past world civilizations, 
and to develop cultural integration in the present and future by effec- 
tive communication of socially significant content through the medium 
of the foreign languages and English. The enabling objectives are: 

a) To evaluate the various contributions of foreign peoples to the 
building of American life and culture, and to create favorable con- 
ditions for such contributions in the future. 

b) To understand the part America has played in developing the 
cultures of other peoples, and of world culture, and to participate 
actively in the development of more important contributions in the 
future. 

c) To gain a sympathetic understanding and appreciation of the 
cultural meaning of the major civilizations of the world irrespective 
of their interrelationships with our own people in the past. 

In its approach to these ideals the Investigation is imbued with 
the social philosophy of language as man’s most precious medium for 
the creative expression of life—life not merely as it was in the past, 
nor simply as it is at present, but also as it might desirably be in days 
to come. In terms of this philosophy no approach can be considered 
acceptable if, through a grossly mistimed or disproportionate em- 
phasis on form and mechanics to the neglect of meaning, it destroys 
the very nature of language or the conditions in which it can function 
effectively. In terms of this philosophy no approach can be tolerated 
if, through a futile insistence upon adult standards of perfection at 
levels of maturity where these cannot possibly be attained by boys 
and girls, it converts language into a disciplinary instrument for the 
frustration or destruction of any child. 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
AND 
MENLO ScHOOL 


1 Walter V. Kaulfers and Holland D. Roberts, A Cultural Basis for the 
Language Arts (Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California, 
1937), p. 6. 














BAROJA Y LA POPULARIDAD 


Se ha dicho que Baroja es “Spain’s ... most popular contemporary 
novelist.” Si pudiera caber duda acerca del valor de la palabra “popu- 
lar,’ quedaria aclarado mediante la reiteracién que sigue: 


“As Spain’s most popular contemporary novelist, he [Baroja] has 
been able to spread the seeds of discontent and innovation far more 


extensively than have the more profound and academic Unamuno and 
Ramiro de Maeztu.”* 


Criterio, ese, de cartidad: de autor de gran demanda; de autor 
favorito. 

Discutirlo, para negarlo, es el propdsito de estas paginas. Del 
comentario especifico de ese punto no debe inferirse que la inconfor- 
midad lleva indicios de menosprecio hacia Baroja y su produccion. 
Baste adelantar, al efecto, que no acaece en la novela de la Espafia 
contemporanea lo que en el teatro de la de Lope cuando el “monstruo 
de la naturaleza” era, también, el mas conocido de sus poetas drama- 
ticos. Tratase de un problema de numero; no de categoria y calidad. 

Entre los reconocidos aciertos del Sr. Claude E. Anibal en su 
estudio de Baroja, hallase la siguiente observacién: “Baroja passion- 
ately hates insincerity, and the words ‘farsa,’ ‘farsante,’ repeated in- 
sistently throughout his works, furnish a key to his attitude toward 
life.” 

Siendo asi, lo que Baroja revele acerca del reconocimiento que 
el publico le ha hecho como autor, y de la venta de sus obras, sera, 
para iluminarnos este punto, testimonio mayor de toda excepcidn, 
como se dice en términos juridicos del que presta el declarante sin 
tacha. 

En Juventud, egolatria, publicado en 1917, cuando el novelista 
rebate la suposicién de José Maria Salaverria, apropdsito de que 
Baroja, curado de su anarquismo, sigue en la postura anarquizante y 
negativa para conservar la clientela literaria, refuta el ultimo: “... yo 
apenas tengo clientela.”* Mas adelante, en el apartado “Vejaciones 
de pequefio industrial,” escribe el mismo Baroja: 

Todo el mundo ha hablado de las luchas de las miserias de la vida 
literaria, de sus odios y de sus envidias. Yo no he visto tal cosa; lo unico 


1 Claude E. Anibal, ediciédn de Paradox, Rey, Macmillan, New York, 1937. 
2 Ed. Madrid, 1917, pp. 61-62. 
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que he encontrado en ella es que circula muy poco dinero, lo que hace la 
existencia del escritor muy miserable y muy precaria.® 

Alli mismo, afiade: “Ahora, con la literatura, puedo vivir ; verdad 
es que puedo vivir con muy poca cosa.”* Y en el Epilogo habla de lo 
que ha conseguido tener con sus “cortos medios.”* 

Al siguiente afio — 1918 — la Editorial Calleja le compra a Ba- 
roja sus Pdginas escogidas. ;Cuanto le paga? En otro tomo de la 
época, Las horas solitarias, Baroja registra el hecho: “Ahora he 
cobrado la segunda mitad de lo que me ha pagado la casa Calleja por 
las Paginas escogidas, es decir, 2,500 pesetas,””* etc. 

é Venderia por tan poco el autor “mas popular” lo mas selecto de 
su cosecha, editando su propia obra con laboriosas anotaciones, y 
cobrandolas a plazos? No es de extrafiar que en el prdlogo de aque- 
llas Pdéginas escogidas leamos : 

.. Como escritor no he tenido yo grandes éxitos en el gran publico ni 
hecho mucho ruido, no he trabajado tampoco nunca el articulo de mis 
libros y he dejado que avancen si pueden ellos solos. 


Si no he tenido grandes éxitos de venta, he tenido, en cambio, con- 
sideracién entre los literatos, ...7 


Volviendo a Las horas solitarias, en ellas se comprueba el hecho. 
En la pagina 65, contesta asi a “una sefiora” que le pregunta por qué 
no se ha casado: — Nunca he ganado bastante dinero para vivir 
medianamente, ...” 

El tono, aparentemente sin importancia, de la respuesta, podria 
hacer creer a un optimista que se trata solo de una broma. Pero, burla 
burlando, Baroja acentta la verdad. Ya en la pagina 81 del mismo 
libro — Las horas solitarias — apunta, refiriéndose a sus novelas: 

Lo que no hago nunca es poner notas melodramaticas de las que le 
gustan al publico, ni voy tampoco por el camino que la gente cree que uno 
debe ir. 

Cuando publiqué La dama errante, un escritor me decia: 

— El libro interesa, pero a todo el mundo le parece absurdo que haya 
usted escamoteado de su libro la escena mas sensacional del drama de la 
calle Mayor: la de la explosién de la bomba. Blasco Ibafiez hubiera hecho 
treinta o cuarenta paginas con ello. 


—jAh! ;Claro! Es que Blasco Ibafiez es un novelista publico y yo 
soy un novelista privado. 


8 Ed. Madrid, 1917, p. 228. 4 Ibid., p. 231. 5 ITbid., p. 334. 
® Las horas solitarias (Notas de un aprendiz de psicédlogo) (1918), p. 112. 
* Paginas escogidas. Seleccién, prélogo y notas del autor (1918), p. 9. 
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Mas adelante relata ya la experiencia dramatica. Un pintor amigo 
suyo, Miguel Valdrich, convence a Baroja de que debe presentarse 
candidato a diputado por Fraga. Baroja acepta. Marchase a tierras 
de Aragon. En Huesca, acompafiado de algunos amigos, visita al 
gobernador en interés de su propdsito. Sobre la actitud del goberna- 
dor anota Baroja este dialogo, en las paginas 129 y 130 de aquel libro: 

— No nos ha recibido muy bien — me dice Alaiz. 


— No. 
— No le conoce a usted como escritor. 
—jAh! ;Claro! 


Baroja rueda y rueda por caminos y posadas. Todas las diligen- 
cias son inutiles. No halla quien le apoye. Porque ni en campos ni 
en ciudades le han leido las personas que estan en contacto con lo 
popular. Todavia en Las horas solitarias, y esta vez en la pagina 167, 
prosigue el relato de sus frustradas gestiones: 


Unos dias después me encuentro a Azorin. — ; Sabe usted? El gober- 
nador de Huesca me telefoned diciéndome que habia usted ido a verle y 
me pregunté: ; Ese Baroja, qué es? :Es algun periodista? ; Haga usted 
treinta tomos para que no le conozcan ni siquiera de nombre! — termina 
diciendo Azorin con melancolia. 


— Habra que decir: Nuestro reino no es de este mundo; por lo menos 
no es del mundo de los gobernadores — digo yo. 


No treinta tomos, como recordaba Azorin en cifra redonda; 
treinta y cuatro, exactamente, habia publicado ya Baroja cuando 
sufrid esa experiencia. 

Contrastese su jornada con la facilidad con que un Galdos y un 
Blasco Ibafiez fueron consecutivamente al congreso. El contraste 
marcara la diferencia entre la popularidad del canario y del valenciano 
y el desconocimiento que de Baroja tenia el publico espafiol. Cotéjese 
el episodio con las aventuras civiles de Unamuno, cuando, especial- 
mente a partir de 1921, desastrosamente batido ya el ejército de 
Espafia en Marruecos, no se daba paz exacerbando la opinién publica 
contra el rey y su gobierno, seguido de una masa tan abundante que 
anunciaba el futuro paso hacia la reptblica.* Por eso el nombrado 
Salaverria, recordando a Galdés, en Nuevos retratos, escribe :* 

... al final del siglo XIX el popularismo espafiol se hizo ambicioso; quiso 
que el hombre-estandarte fuese algo mas que un general valiente o que un 
orador inspirado. Entonces empezaron a ocupar el cargo de idolo los 


8 Véase José A. Balseiro, El Quijote de la Espaiia contempordnea: Miguel 
de Unamuno (Madrid, 1935). °% Nuevos retratos (Madrid, s.f. [1930]), p. 22. 
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grandes escritores. El primero de esta nueva dinastia fué Costa; por 
dejacién y enfermedad de Costa ocupé el cargo Galdés; Unamuno ha sido 
después nombrado hombre-estandarte de los espafioles.?® 


Ese contraste se explicaria, ademas, en cuanto recordaramos que 
Galdés, Blasco Ibafiez y Unamuno buscaban — y sabian encontrar — 
las palpitaciones de las muchedumbres para aprovecharlas. Y Baroja, 
que se interesa en el pueblo mas profundamente que en todo, porque 
cree que el pueblo “es el que tiene mas originalidad y mas caracter,”™ 
menosprecia la democracia que le parece “una broma etimolégica con 
eso de que es gobierno del pueblo,”*” y se produce con desdén, cuando 
no con asco, acerca de la masa. De esta dice que “es siempre lo 
infame, lo cobarde, lo bajo; ...* 

El lenguaje de Baroja ayudaria, tanto como sus ideas, a explicar 

su falta de condiciones para conquistarse la popularidad. Baroja ha 
creido siempre, a repetido mucho, que “los hombres brillantes son la 
plaga de Espafia.”** Baroja se burla del genio verbalista. Su ideal 
seria escribir “con palabras esmeriladas y silenciosas que no brillasen 
ni metiesen ruido al pronunciarlas.”** Ya en uno de sus dos libros 
de 1912— El mundo es ansi—sabemos de su ideal expresivo, en- 
carnado en estas explicaciones de su José Ignacio Arcelu: 
.. uno va buscando la verdad, va sintiendo el odio por la palabreria, por 
la hipérbole, por todo lo que lleva oscuridad a las ideas. Uno quisiera 
estrujar el idioma, recortarlo, reducirlo a su quinta esencia, a una cosa 
algebraica; quisiera uno suprimir todo lo superfluo, toda la carnaza, toda 
la hojarasca.**® 


Y ese lenguaje no puede ser el predilecto de las mayorias de un 


10 A pesar de ese hecho el profesor Anibal, segiin se vid ya, afirma que 
Baroja “has been able to spread the seeds of discontent and innovation far more 
extensively than have the more profound and academic Unamuno,” etc. Mas 
adelante, en cita del articulo de Baroja, “El escritor espafiol ante la guerra 
civil,” el novelista niega la influencia de sus libros “porque no hemos visto que 
se hayan vendido gran cosa ni hemos observado su accién.” 

11 Pio Baroja, Rapsodias (Madrid, s.f. [1936]), “El aristocraticismo en 
Espafia,” p. 233. 

12 [bid., “Las ideas de ayer y de hoy,” p. 110. En Aurora roja (1904), 3. 
parte, cap. VII, léese: “la democracia es el principio de una sociedad, no el fin.” 

18 EI tablado de Arlequin (Madrid, s.f. [1904]), “Vieja Espafia, patria 
nueva,” p. 68. En Rapsodias abundan las frases contra las masas. Véase pp. 137, 
180, 183-84. 

14 Véase La dama errante (Madrid, 1908), IV, p. 42. 

15 [a caverna del humorismo (Madrid, 1919), X, “Ideal literario,” p. 175. 

16 E] mundo es ansi (Madrid, s.f. [1912]), 3*. parte, cap. XIV, p. 217. 
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pueblo tradicionalmente habituado a, y reconocido en, el tono marcial, 
rotundo, retérico y ampuloso de la prosa."” 

De otra parte, Baroja carece de entusiasmo para atraer a los 
demas, para convencer a nadie: “A mi, lo que no sea intimo, no me 
llega a entusiasmar.” La declaracién es de Juventud, egolatria.** Alli 
mismo dijo que la opinion publica le parece “despreciable.”** Y, aun 
mas concretamente relacionado con el punto que aqui se discute: 

El hombre fuerte ante la soberana masa no puede tener mas que dos 
movimientos : uno, el dominarla y sujetarla, como a una bestia bruta, con 
sus manos; el otro, el inspirarla con sus ideas y pensamientos otra forma 
de dominio. 

Yo, que no soy hombre fuerte para ninguna de estas dos acciones, me 


alejo de la soberana masa para no sentir de cerca su brutalidad colectiva 
ni su mala indole.?° 


Dificil seria hallar condiciones mas especificamente negativas 
para la popularidad. Y no se diga para ser “el mas popular.” 

Pero no prolonguemos la interpretacién de los hechos. Tornaré 
a la transcripctén de los mismos, reservandome el propdsito de volver, 
en otra oportunidad, sobre las causas que ocasionan aqui los efectos. 

En 1923 publicéd Baroja El laberinto de las sirenas. Abre la obra 
una “conversacion preliminar” con una dama. “— ;Es usted comer- 
ciante? —” le pregunta ella. Y el novelista responde: “— Comer- 
ciante precisamente, no ... El género de comercio que uno fabrica 
no tiene mucha salida.”™* 

Del afio 1924 es el tomo Divagaciones apasionadas. Aqui se halla 
lo siguiente : 


La literatura y el Arte seguiran en Espafia aunque no los protejan: es 
el instinto de la raza. La mayoria de los escritores y artistas espafioles no 
hemos tenido la menor proteccién; muchos no hemos ganado con nuestras 
obras ni lo que gana un pedn de albafiil, y sin embargo seguimos traba- 
jando, claro que sin esperanza de éxito ni de premio, ...2? 


17 Véase T. Navarro Tomas, El acento castellano. Discurso, Madrid, 1935. 
18P. 120. 19 P, 108. 


20P. 90. (A lo largo de la obra de este autor se repiten afirmaciones an4- 
logas: no sélo representativas de su individualismo, sino de su horror a cuanto 
sea ptblicamente teatral: la glorificacién de la manada, el gesto pidblico, etc. 
Véase, por ejemplo, El tablado de Arlequin y Rapsodias.) 21P, 11, 

22 “Divagaciones sobre la cultura,” p. 111. En ese mismo libro—p. 126 
(Divagaciones apasionadas) —y hablando de los escritores no catalanes, del 
resto de Espafia, dice Baroja: “Alli los que escribimos somos como oficiales 
honorarios, que no tenemos soldados,” etc. 
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Es decir: que Baroja no solo se declara ahi escritor de poca venta, 
sino que, ademas, ha perdido, basandose en el pasado, la creencia de 
que lo sera de mucha en el futuro. 

Qué nos confia en nuevos testimonios? 

En marzo de 1927, y en Madrid, José Montero Alonso celebré 
una entrevista literaria con Baroja. De ella transcribo estas palabras, 
concluyentes, del novelista : 


¢ Qué es entre nosotros un gran éxito de libreria? ; Seis, ocho mil ejem- 
plares?... Se vende muy poco, cada vez menos... Desde que yo empecé, 
los casos de mayor venta me parece que son — excluyendo a Blasco Iba- 
fiez, que ha tenido sobre todo una expansi6n internacional —los de Felipe 
Trigo, Ricardo Leon y El Caballero Audaz.** 


(A los nombres dados por Baroja—en frases “tefiidas de pesimismo,” 
segtiin observa Montero —habria que sumar los de Palacio Valdés, 
Pedro Mata, Zamacois y Fernandez-Florez.) 

En su Discurso de ingreso en la Academia, decia Baroja: 


... al comenzar a ganar algo con los libros, lo gastaba en seguida, haciendo 
un viaje que, naturalmente, no podia ser muy largo.** 


Y mas adelante: 


Convencido yo de que con la literatura en Espafia no se podia ganar 
gran cosa he soportado las pequefias piraterias de algunos editores de una 
manera tranquila.?5 

En el ensayo “El relativismo en la politica y en la moral,” impreso 
en Rapsodias — del mismo afio 1936—exprésase Baroja contra el 
comunismo y contra el socialismo. Y comenta: “Yo lo creo asi, y no 
porque tenga miedo ni nada que perder con un cambio social.’’*® 

Ya expatriado en Paris, después de estallar la presente revolucion, 
nuestro novelista concurrié a un banquete del P.E.N. Club, como 
invitado de honor. Alli ley6 unas cuartillas que publicé mas tarde 
La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise.*" También escritas en castellano por 
el propio Baroja, fueron divulgadas en periddicos de su lengua. De 
esta version, copio: 


28 Entrevistas literarias: “Pio Baroja continia en sus préximas novelas 
la accién de El gran torbellino del mundo,” por José Montero Alonso. Repro- 
ducido de El Imparcial, San Juan de Puerto Rico, 23 de abril de 1927, p. 4. 

24 Discurso: La formacién psicolégica de un escritor (Madrid, 1935), “Bo- 
hemia,” p. 84. 25 [bid., p. 88. 26P. 148. 


27 La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Paris, 25¢ Année No. 279, 1e¢* Décembre 
1936: “L’Air Du Mois. D’Un Ecrivain Espagnol... ,” pp. 1100-1101. 
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Yo, que he vivido en una época considerada mala y decadente de 
Espafia, no he tenido ni he podido tener la aspiracién de ser un escritor 
internacional, ni siquiera nacional. 

... Nunca he tenido gran esperanza en el éxito. 

.. Sin ninguna tendencia trascendentalista ni doctrinaria, he hablado 
un poco de todo, de lo divino y de lo humano, como el hombre que apenas 
tiene publico y, por lo tanto, escasa responsabilidad practica. 


Después, y en el mismo articulo, negando el aserto de que sus 
libros hayan podido contribuir, en una u otra direcci6én, contra las 
ideas sostenidas por las partes contendientes en el conflicto actual de 
Espafia, reitera su afirmacion: 

Habra que pensar que nuestros libros han influido por acci6n catalitica, 


porque no hemos visto que se hayan vendido gran cosa ni hemos observado 
su accion.?® 


Como acaba de verse, durante veinte afios— desde Juventud, 
egolatria (1917), hasta “El escritor espafiol ante la guerra civil” 
(1937), — Pio Baroja ha venido diciendo y confirmando, en diversas 
ocasiones y por diferentes motivos, que es autor de mediana venta 
que no goza de popularidad. 

Asi se explica que no solo no se le quisiera considerar para candi- 
dato al congreso, sino que tampoco fuera electo, localmente, concejal 
del municipio de Madrid. 

Entre no menos de 80 obras de este autor — admirables, inolvi- 
dables no pocas de ellas ; henchidas de caracter personalisimo, fuertes 
por su realismo, finas por su sensibilidad, graciosas por su rico anec- 
dotario, amenas por su interés, simpaticas por su noble empefio de 
aliviar la tristeza humana y de abolir la injusticia, reveladoras de 
muchas lecturas, —no hay ninguna que en su dia contara entre las 
“best sellers.’ Puede que asi se explique, por lo menos en parte, el 
escepticismo de Baroja. Escepticismo que no es sdélo producto de la 
naturaleza, sino reflejo de una época que “se le ve tender,” segun él 
mismo dice, “a la desvalorizacién de todos los ideales humanos.”?® 

Hay que tener en cuenta, ademas, otros factores: la originalidad, 
la técnica del novelista. 

“Al publico,” asegura Baroja, “le gusta la recapitulacién,” cuanto 
menos nuevo haya en la obra.”*° Y Baroja ha dicho de si mismo: “Yo 


28 Dice Pio Baroja — “El escritor espafiol ante la guerra civil.” Puerto Rico 
Ilustrado, San Juan de Puerto Rico, Afio XXVIII, nam. 1402, 23 de enero de 
1936, p. 3. 


29 Divagaciones apasionadas, p. 17. 80 as horas solitarias, p. 401. 
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creo que soy un escritor ... bastante original.”** Por eso viene tan a 
punto —maxime si recordamos su experiencia politica — la aplicacién 
de unas palabras de La voluntad, de Azorin: 


.. hoy, siendo un poco original, es dificil llegar a ser ni aun concejal en 


Yecla. Y es que la originalidad... es lo que mas dificilmente perdona 
el vulgo, ...°? 


Baroja no cree que hay un tipo tinico de novela. Tiende, como el 
romantico, a la variedad; pero comprueba, como el realista, que hay 
que unir lo que se ve a lo que se imagina. Menosprecia la habilidad 
en el hacer. “En la novela,” asegura, “apenas hay arte de construir. ... 
La novela, en general, es como la corriente de la historia; no tiene 
ni principio ni fin; empieza y acaba donde se quiera.”** 

Baroja es, pues, el humorista, si entendemos que “el humorismo 
es improvisacion.” Y como opone ese concepto a la retOrica, que es 
tradicion,** no era facil que un pueblo tradicionalista y retdrico como 
el suyo, lo hiciera su mas popular novelista. (No olvidemos que, 
segtn hace decir a un personaje de Los tiltimos romdnticos, los espa- 
fioles necesitan “el precedente.” )** 

De ahi que ya viejo, y consciente de que “el humor guarda mas 
intuiciones de porvenir, la retérica mas recuerdos del pasado,”** este 
maravilloso lirico, que ha demostrado perfecta unidad en sostener 
que no es autor preferido, diga: 


Nunca he tenido gran esperanza en el éxito. Unicamente a veces he pen- 
sado que quizas algun joven de mi pais dentro de cincuenta o sesenta 
afios lea mis libros y simpatice con sus ideas y con los modos de ver la 
vida expresados en ellos. Esto ha sido mi unica ilusién para el futuro.** 


Jost A. BALSEIRO . 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


81 Paginas escogidas, prdlogo, p. 9. 


82 Azorin, Obras completas, tomo 11, La voluntad (Madrid, 1919, 1%. parte, 
VII, p. 60. 


88 Pio Baroja, Memorias de un hombre de accién. La nave de los locos, 
Madrid, s.f. [1925]. “Prélogo casi doctrinal sobre la novela.” 

84 La caverna del humorismo, 1*. parte, IX, p. 92. 

85 Los uiltimos romdénticos (Madrid, 1919), cap. VII, p. 99. 

86 [a caverna del humorismo, p. 92. 

87 Articulo cit., “El escritor espafiol,” etc. 
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La costumbre, segtin decia Pascal, es una segunda naturaleza, o 
como decimos en espafiol, “el habito hace al monje,” entendiéndose 
por habito, la misma costumbre, que es el habito espiritual. En estos 
breves apuntes, queremos dejar sentada, por lo que valga, una hipo- 
tesis que merece estudio detenido y que no ha sido analizada hasta 
ahora, que sepamos. Se trata de ver hasta qué punto y de qué manera 
el habito de concretar un pensamiento puede ser germen de ideas 
afines que a su vez afectan la manera de expresién. En todas las 
lenguas se encuentran fendmenos filologicos que reflejan ciertas acti- 
tudes peculiares del sentir, y, frecuentemente, determinan, como de 
rechazo, en los pueblos que se sirven de ellas como instrumentos de 
expresiOn, normas de conducta que dejan en la historia su huella mas 
o menos profunda. A los psicdlogos toca averiguar si esto se debe 
a una influencia del espiritu sobre la lengua, o si es, por el contrario, 
un modo que el léxico tiene de afectar nuestra manera de pensar. 
Si aceptamos la teoria de Watson relativa a la esencia del pensar y 
admitimos que es una actividad sub-vocal, tendremos que el pensa- 
miento se forja con nuestro propio caudal lingiiistico y habra que 
admitir que idioma y conducta ejercen una accién reciproca. Sea 
ello como sea, parece evidente que muchas de las caracteristicas lla- 
madas raciales o simplemente nacionales, emanan de la manera de 
decir mas bien que de diferencias puramente étnicas, ya que éstas se 
diluyen frecuentemente en el crisol de un idioma comin. No seria, 
pues, del todo aventurado suponer que los estados mentales que la 
estructura de un idioma crea, ejercen cierta clase de presién en 
nuestra conducta, bien por sugesti6n indirecta o por interpretacién 
literal. 

No cabe duda que también puede argiiirse que la experiencia del 
grupo es la verdadera causa de los estados mentales que luego deter- 
minan la forma de expresién; pero una vez calcada esta experiencia 
en formas idiomaticas, nada impide que siga obrando sobre el espiritu 
de generaciones futuras, cuyo pensamiento funciona dentro de moldes 
establecidos. Estos moldes bien pudieran dar color a procesos men- 
tales de estructura parecida a la de los que los informaron. Semejante 
teoria nos lleva, como de la mano, a un nuevo valor de las lenguas en 
general y acaso valga la pena investigarla y desarrollarla a fin de utili- 
zarla en todas sus posibilidades y consecuencias. 

Seria cosa de investigar si el uso constante de ciertas formas 
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idiomaticas induce estados de actividad relativa en todos los climas, 
o si el empleo de otras predispone a la musicalidad en todas las lati- 
tudes. 

Concretandonos a los verbos “querer” y “saber” tal y como los 
empleamos en castellano y tratando de estudiar el alcance que tienen 
o han tenido a través de la historia y la literatura, observamos feno- 
menos interesantes que piden interpretacién. 

El verbo “querer” tiene en espafiol una fuerza de sugestiOn tal, 
que parece impulsar la emocion saliéndose del cauce estrictamente filo- 
logico y adentrandose en el terreno de la psicologia en pugna con el 
verbo “saber” que parece ser su enemigo natural. Ambos verbos 
desempefian un papel primordial en la vida y milagros del pueblo 
espafiol, pero el uno acttia activa y positivamente, en tanto que el 
otro se limita a su funcién meramente pasiva y casi negativa. 

Claro es que nos referimos a la acepcion substantiva de estos vo- 
cablos y no a su valor puramente gramatical. “Querer,” en espafiol, 
es amor y voluntad, mientras que “saber” es ciencia y conocimiento; 
aquéllos engendran estados animicos, en tanto que éstos producen 
reacciones de un orden intelectual. Los unos y los otros informan la 
conducta del individuo que piensa y obra, pero lo hacen de manera 
diferente. 

Si observamos la vida espafiola de ayer y de hoy; la actitud carac- 
teristica de eso que se llama Espajia, frente a la vida y sus problemas, 
percibimos la postura que adopta, en cada ocasidn importante, por 
imperativos de algo que parece instinto y que bien pudiera ser el 
molde de una idea. Esta actitud es de “querer” o no “querer” pero 
supeditando los dictados del “saber.” 

En términos generales, todos podemos y debemos distinguir entre 
la cosa sabida y la cosa deseada, siendo ademas norma de la conducta 
humana, valerse del “saber” como freno del “querer.” A esto se le 
llama raciocinio que es la medida de las cosas tangibles y de las obras 
factibles. 

Ahora bien, cuando un individuo o un grupo de individuos, 
dotados de la triple facultad de saber, poder y querer, invierte los 
términos usuales, tergiversa los valores normales, y, sin dejar de 
saber, ni cesar de poder, da preferencia a la voluntad de querer, acaso 
porque la identifica con “amar,” pareceria logico deducir que este 
individuo o grupo ha perdido la nocién de lo exacto. El mundo sabe 
bien que supeditar la realidad a la fantasia, es obrar con la imagina- 
cién, que es la loca de la casa, y que proceder de acuerdo con 
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nuestro mejor modo de querer, es poner la razon al servicio de la 
voluntad. ‘ad 

Pero cuando la historia demuestra que el querer hace milagros 
que el saber ignora, el mundo se queda perplejo y registra el hecho 
sin comprender la causa. Este fendmeno que no sabemos todavia si 
pertenece de lleno a la psicologia, o si tiene sus raices en la filologia, 
es consubstancial del pueblo que habla espafiol, cuya vida, reflejada 
en su historia, literatura y costumbres, es toda ella un culto a la fe en 
la omnipotencia del querer casi a espaldas del saber. “No lo que yo 
sé,” parece decirse, “sino lo que creo, esto es, lo que amo y quiero 
que sea, es el movil de mi conducta.” 

Acaso nos seria posible relacionar esta actitud con el fendmeno 
semantico, exclusivamente espafiol, que hace del verbo “querer” un 
sindnimo de “amar,” en lugar del cual se emplea de manera prefe- 
rente. 

Esta acepcion del verbo no la hallamos en ninguno de los idiomas 
derivados del latin, ni aun en el latin mismo. Aparece por un mo- 
mento en el francés del medioevo, pero pronto cae en desuso, mientras 
en espafiol adquiere mas y mas importancia. Leoén Hebreo la define 
como el principio del movimiento desiderativo, y el pueblo la conserva 
intacta hasta nuestros dias: 


Te quiero porque te quiero, 
y en mi querer nadie manda; 
te quiero porque me sale 

de los redafios del alma. 


En la literatura, se emplea desde los primeros autores y la halla- 
mos en los documentos mas antiguos. Ya Rodrigo dice a Ximena en 
el Poema de Mio Cid: 


“Commo a la vie alma — yo tanto vos queria” 


aunque, simultaneamente, en la Crénica de veinte reyes, encontramos 
el mismo verbo usado en el sentido de ejecutar o tratar de ejecutar un 
acto, acepcién verdaderamente latina que no es frecuenta después : 


Ruy Diaz Cid enbiéd a todos sus cartas de ruego, 
que no quisiessen venir contra el rey de Sevilla. 


Pasando por los Arciprestes y el Romancero, donde el uso se 
arraiga, llegamos al libro divino de Rojas, y oimos a Celestina decir, 
en el tercer aucto, refiriéndose a todas las mujeres: 
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“Assi que, si al querer despiden, no pueden tener las riendas al 
desamor.” 


Los misticos, naturalmente, contribuyen al empleo doble de este 
verbo, hasta el punto de que Fray Luis de Leon lo usa en los Nom- 
bres de Cristo en la acepcién, menos comin, aplicandolo al amor 
divino. La misma Santa Teresa, que generalmente trata de establecer 
una diferencia entre amar y querer empleando el primero para descri- 
bir la divina atraccién y el otro para los afectos humanos, los mezcla 
a veces, en imagenes que compendian, deseo, amor, y voluntad. El 
famoso soneto “A Cristo crucificado,” de autor desconocido y que 
comienza diciendo: 


No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte, 
el cielo que me tienes prometido; 


pone en el ultimo terceto un vigor que sdlo este verbo puede imprimir 
a la idea de amor y anhelo que desea expresar ; dice asi: 


No me tienes que dar porque te quiera, 
pues si aunque lo que espero no esperara, 
lo mismo que te quiero te quisiera. 


Los picaros no malgastan el tiempo en empresas amorosas, pero 
asi y todo, en la ultima pagina del Lazarillo encontramos el verbo 
amar en intima compafiia de su sindnimo “querer,” y aunque Guzmdn 
de Alfarache es menos parco, ya que lo emplea mas de una vez, ambos 
continuan la tradicién sin entusiasmo. 

Es interesante observar que Don Quijote, Don Juan, y La Celes- 
tina, las tres grandes creaciones que el genio espafiol did al mundo 
después de descubrirlo y abarcarlo, encarnan otras tantas ideas ver- 
bales cuya importancia sigue el mismo orden aplicable a los verbos 
que representan. Porque si “Don Juan” es el “poder,” y “Celestina” 
es el “saber,” “Don Quijote” es el “querer” en toda la fuerza de su 
doble significado. El amor y la voluntad son los dos polos sobre los 
cuales descansa todo el vigor de su extraordinaria personalidad que 
se traduce en “querer.” Amor a todo y a todos; voluntad omnimoda 
y omnipotente con la cual transforma el mundo real a la luz de su 
universal “querer.” No es que “Don Quijote” esté ayuno de “saber,” 
sino que prescinde de lo que sabe, y lo hace a sabiendas, en aras de 
algo que le parece mas noble que la deleznable realidad. 

Si de la literatura pasamos a la historia, vemos la aplicacién prac- 
tica del concepto en lo que pudiéramos llamar ideograma de “querer” : 
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“querer es voluntad, deseo y amor; por consiguiente, querer es 
poder.” Esta ideologia impregna todos los hechos de importancia 
histérica desde la Reconquista hasta nuestros dias. Cada una de las 
grandes gestas que Espafia ha realizado reciben su impulso de una 
enorme apetencia que a veces va refiida con la razon, contra ella lucha, 
y a pesar de sus dictados, vence. Recordemos que la vision de Col6n 
estaba en pugna con la ciencia de su tiempo, era la aspiracién de un 
imposible, pero iba respaldada por el amor y la voluntad contenidos 
en “querer.” Si el saber estaba en Salamanca, la voluntad estaba en 
los moldes del pensamiento nacional. 

Toda la epopeya de la conquista y colonizacién de un mundo nuevo 
a manos de los representantes de una naciOn que sdlo tenia ocho 
millones de habitantes, habra que explicarla por medio de esta ape- 
tencia que convirtid en realidades los suefios imposibles que la imagi- 
nacion vaticiné al forjarlos. 

Verdad es que luego vino la fatiga, el cansancio de “querer” que 
llamamos decadencia, seguido del breve despertar que ensefid a Napo- 
leon el significado de este verbo y su influencia en el espiritu. Cuando 
el organismo de Espafia se cansa de “querer,” incapaz de mantener la 
continuidad del poderoso esfuerzo, sobreviene la abulia, unica enfer- 
medad que puede debilitarlo. Ganivet, que conocia bien al paciente, 
ausculté sus latidos y diagnosticé la dolencia al paso que formulaba 
el plan curativo indispensable. 

Cuando Madariaga al hacer su estudio de psicologia comparada, 
concede al temperamento espafiol una suma mayor de emocidn, se- 
guida de accion y pensamiento, nos da el mismo orden aqui estable- 
cido, pero no se detiene a explicar la razon de la sinrazén. Unamuno 
la apunta en su tesis sobre El sentimiento trdgico, y al hacerlo, se 
apoya en bases solidas de historia y tradicion. Porque El sentimiento 
trdgico no es otra cosa que el conflicto entre lo que “sabemos” que 
es, y lo que “queremos” que sea, esto es, entre la verdad conocida y la 
verdad deseable. Este pavoroso dilema lo afronta Don Quijote en la 
forma bien conocida, que no es otra que la tradicional y espafiolisima 
costumbre de amoldar la conducta a los designios del querer en virtud 
de no sabemos qué movimientos del espiritu. 

Cada vez que soplan vientos de necesidad sobre la peninsula y de 
nuevo vale la pena de “querer,” aunque sea a despecho del saber, el 
antiguo vigor despierta y los milagros “imposibles” se multiplican 
confundiendo a los profetas y a los peritos que saben que no puede 
ser lo que, sin embargo, es. 
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La historia demuestra que la abulia espafiola es un estado transi- 
torio del cual siempre sale el paciente con su voluntad de querer 
renovada, poniendo en el acto volitivo la fuerza triple de amor, volun- 
tad y poder. 

Falta determinar hasta qué punto la energia utilizada es el resul- 
tado de un molde ideolégico cuyas raices se encuentran en la manera 
de sentir que un verbo imprime al espiritu secular de todo un pueblo. 


Jos& MartTEL 


Tue CoLLece or THE City oF NEw YorK 




















LITERATURE OF THE CHACO WAR 


The War of the Chaco, “the most costly, senseless war ever 
fought,” as some call it, “the struggle of Standard Oil versus Shell,” 
or of “New York Oil versus London Meat Packers,” was an inter- 
mittent six-year conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay for possession 
of territory twice the size of Great Britain, named, appropriately 
enough, “El Chaco,” the Guarani word for “desert.” Only a small 
part of it could possibly be of value to the victor. 

Its northern part is either thornbush, man-high with four-inch 
spines, or the sandy bottom of a lake that goes so dry in the dry 
season that its fish inhabitants have actually learned to breathe air 
and hibernate in mud till the next rains. The central and western 
zones are selvas, interspersed with prairies dotted with palm trees 
and expanses of impassable jungle. In the south, marshes from fifty 
to one hundred and twenty-five miles wide are characteristic. 

Even in many so-called habitable sections, the settlers, with pot- 
bellies from malaria-enlarged livers and spleens, survive daytime 
tortures by marahui flies and nightly visitations by mosquitoes, till 
jungle fever or poisonous creatures end their days. 

Who is the real owner of this “Eden” that has cost the death of 
100,000 soldiers and the mutilation of another 100,000? 

Bolivia’s claim rests upon the agreement made when the newly- 
born republics were taking form, that national boundaries should 
follow administrative divisions of the Spanish colonial system. Al- 
most from its foundation, the Audiencia of Charcas (now Bolivia) 
administered the Chaco." 

By squatters’ rights, the Chaco should be Paraguayan territory. 
Only a few Bolivian nationals settled on its fringes, and until oil was 
discovered in eastern Bolivia in 1912, and the Chaco looked like an 
outlet to the Atlantic, Bolivia made little attempt to develop it. 

The number of Paraguayan colonists there in 1912 is unknown. 
The earliest definite figures, the League of Nations statistics for 
1932, report 50,000 Paraguayans living there and owning one-third of 
the nation’s livestock, shipping a million dollars’ worth of tannin-pro- 
ducing quebracho wood a year, and contributing one-third of Para- 
guay’s public revenue. 


1 Paraguay’s claims for legal possession are based on the fact that it was 
discovered and explored from Asuncién, and that a realignment by the Vice- 
royalty of Buenos Aires restored it to the Audiencia that included Asuncién. 
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Paraguay also points to the Hayes arbitration of 1878 when the 
President of the United States awarded the Chaco to Paraguay. That, 
however, was against Argentina, which wanted to include this land 
in the indemnity demanded for daring to resist efforts to punish 
Dictator Lopez. At that time, however, Bolivia’s claims were not 
considered. Bolivia was too involved in its own quarrel on the Pa- 
cific to have anything to do with the robbery that lost Paraguay a 
third of her territorial possessions. 

At the end of the War of the Pacific, Bolivia, too, knew how it 
felt to be plundered. Chile took the equivalent of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. Later, in 1903, Brazil forced Bolivia to disclaim possession 
of territory four times the area of New York State. Six years later, 
Peru seized another 100,000 square miles that by the 1810 agreement 
was Bolivian. These bitter experiences furnished one reason why 
La Paz objected in the ’twenties to its smaller neighbor’s attempts to 
grow at Bolivian expense. 

I haven’t time to trace the war from that Paraguayan attack, 
December 5, 1928, on Fort Vanguardia, to the signing of the truce, 
June 12, 1935. I can’t even go into a discussion of why I fear the 
struggle isn’t ended yet. After all, my present job is to consider the 
effect of war on the literature of these countries, not to act as fire- 
hazard expert in this political powder keg. This brief restatement is 
to recall to readers details they may have forgotten. 

War speeds up the normal rate of development, say the sociologists. 
Wars, too, affect literature. From the first conflicts between con- 
quistador and Mapuche Indians came the first Latin-American epic 
El Araucano. 

The civil wars of Chile produced that country’s finest historical 
novel, Barros Grez’s Pipiolos y Pelucones. 

Mexican uprisings recently brought a superb lot of novels. Simi- 
larly, we should expect some important literature to grow from seeds 
planted by the Chaco War. 

As in every war, naturally a great deal was written by soldiers 
at the front and propagandists behind the lines. 

One needs to distinguish between reporting and literature. Sol- 
diers’ letters, for instance, may occasionally be touched by the fire 
of inspiration and lifted above a mere detailing of facts, but most of 
the material thrown into print during war time is forgotten shortly 
after the last gun of the conflict. 

Under the censorship slapped on the Bolivian press at the be- 
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ginning of the war and not lifted till 1937, practically everything 
published in Bolivia was highly seasoned with patriotism. The fugi- 
tive verse was often a hymn of hate, or a satire against the enemy. 

The first published collections of Bolivian war poetry were Ratl 
Otero Reiche’s Poemas de sangre y lejania (which I have not been able 
to find) and Instantdneas de las escenas del Chaco by Ricardo Mar- 
tinez C., who went early to the battle front and believed all the 
atrocity stories he heard. His preface is typical of the rest of his 
work. He aimed to set down “el recuerdo del pais que tanto dajfio 
nos ha hecho,” and he promises “a second volume describing the con- 
duct of the intervening powers who knew nothing of international 
precepts of justice.” 

Here we find such flag-waving as this which I translate: 


Awake, Bolivia’s youth, and fan the flame, 
The living token of a faith we brag. 

’Tis fit for one who loves his country’s name 
To seal with blood the glory of its flag. 


Interspersed are attacks on the unjust President Justo who lined 
up Argentina with Paraguay. But wrath produces poor poetry, when 
red hot. More entertaining does the volume become when Martinez’ 
Hymns of Hate take a humorous turn. I wish I had time to read you 
Match Internacional or that picaresque El Mundo Marcha relating 
how a Paraguayan soldier (of course it would be one of Bolivia’s 
stupid enemies) returned home after two years at the front to find 
his family of five agumented to seven. When he demanded explana- 
tions, he was told that as science had devised the telegraph and tele- 
scope to communicate and see at a distance, the next step was 
television, and now tele-reproduction. 

After 235 pages of diatribe comes a very interesting “Epilogo.” 


Fué durante la contienda 

Que este librito escribimos, 
Entonces lo que dijimos 

Ved hoy si requiere enmienda, 
Ahora que pas6 la guerra 
Para perpetuar la paz, 

No se necesita mas 

Que haya justicia en la tierra. 
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El Tribunal bien merece 
De Neutrales mil aplausos, 
No juega con dados falsos 
Y su prestigio engrandece. 


Sélo falta al cometido 
De tan alto Tribunal, 
Decir que el Chaco Boreal 
Es de Bolivia y ha sido. 


I have spent so much time on this volume because, curiously 
enough, it is about the only literature growing out of the war that 
preaches hatred of the enemy and the necessity for war. 

Representative of the greater majority is the dedication of Ar- 


mando Montenegro to his scrapbook Andrajos: Evocaciones del 
Chaco. 


Dedico este libro a la juventud boliviana que aprendié a odiar la 
guerra. 


Forty fragments, written by a non-com in the artillery, cover his 
thoughts and experiences from the day he entrained for the front to 
the needless death of a sapper, a few minutes before the official armi- 
stice, in June 1935. 

Let me translate for you this one selection. Part of the book is 
nothing more than reporting, but here and there we detect pure 
literature. 


THE LAST DEAD MAN 


It is a lovely day. The slanting sun plays amid the leaves. An eager- 
ness to be alive is reflected in the eyes of all the soldiers. It is June 14, 
1935. 

Hope of peace beats in every heart. Peace will blossom like a flower. 
Now it is nine o’clock. At noon today, all firing will cease. Still along 
the whole front an artillery duel is in progress that shakes space as though 
it were a tent. Only three hours more. Every eye fastens on the slow- 
moving watch hands. Noon is awaited as eagerly as the Israelites looked 
forward to the Promised Land. It must be like this, too, over there in the 
enemy’s trenches, facing ours. 

The big moment of our lives is drawing near. Now our watches tell 
us it is twenty minutes of twelve. The firing grows more intense. From 
where I am, I hear shells bursting furiously all around me, as though the 
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howitzers knew that after one grand symphonic effort, they would be 
stilled forever. 

There is a group of sappers a few hundred meters behind the line of 
fire, repairing the road so that camions may pass. They pay no attention 
to the enemy’s fire. They know that a little work will help make time pass 
and then will come peace—peace. 

A gang of six sappers at a curve in the road are cutting down some 
trees. Suddenly a shell bursts among them. An explosion that turns the 
landscape white with the dust it kicks up is the period in its sinister ellip- 
tical career. Immediately we become conscious of cries of pain. 

When the morning breeze of the Chaco brings clearness to the scene, 
in that curve of the road is seen a heap of human remains. Most of the 
men are frightfully wounded. They move aimlessly. Their comrades 
hurry to help them. Five are still alive. One will never get up again. He 
is blown to bits. 

During the three years of the war, these poor men have opened almost 
all the roads in the Chaco. Here is one who will never travel them again 
to his mother, his wife, his children. 

While his comrades are covering with dirt that shattered corpse, the 
hands of all the watches have come together, cutting off, like scissors, the 
last minute of this war: of this war and of noon of this day, June 14, 1935. 

The simple sapper, too, has found peace, even sooner than those who 
suffered agonies watching it approach, slowly, oh, so slowly, unable to 
restrain the shells that made the very last victim of this useless war. 


A lot in this slim book is the stuff you’d exclaim over, and want to 
read aloud to the fellow next to you. That soldier story of the private 
in a cafe reserved, according to the sign, for “sefiores jefes y oficiales.” 
“But I belong here,” he explained to the man who tried to throw him 
out. “I’m one of los sefiores.” 

There are eloquent passages, the description of the Bolivian soldier 
bringing in a Paraguayan prisoner who, like him, had fought in that 
terrible hundred-hour struggle before Ballivian. 


The captive lay down and fell asleep. In his hand he clutched a tin of 
hash. That was his food. The guard nodded, his gun between his knees. 
In a moment he, too, will be asleep. 

War equals them. The two are combatants, the two are tired. Their 
nerve-ends twitch with the intense emotion of the three-day agony. The 
anguish of Death reached their hearts, and now, made brothers by this 
Dantesque vision, they surrender to sleep. Deeper and deeper they sink 
into forgetfulness, and the terrible reality they have seen slips away. They 
forget War, nation, home. 
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No longer are they hungry—thirsty. They are just two noble brutes 
given over to a grand dream of peace. 


It is hard to lay aside this book and pass on to something else 
without commenting on the thrilling episode of the guitar-playing 
soldier who suddenly found in his audience five snakes, or that 
macabre masterpiece Delirio, of the wounded man who saw one after 
another in the hospital beds turn yellow just before being carried off 
dead. Then he found his own feet yellow! 

The brutality of war is probably best depicted in Montenegro’s 
account of the two Indian deserters brought back and condemned to 
execution at sunrise. Here are two paragraphs: 


Dawn comes. The sun begins to light the sky. One of the condemned 
men awakens. On his Mongolian face with its jutting cheek bones is an 
expression of peace. He smooths down the rags that cover his bronzed 
body. He rolls his blanket as though for a journey. This is the end. 
Approaching the sergeant who is to carry out the fatal order of the com- 
mandant, he says: “Sergeant, it’s time for us to go to execution.” 

Afterward I understood that gleam of delight in the eyes of the desert- 
ers at receiving the order for their death. All that they had understood 
was that they were not to be returned to the trenches. 


This incident of the deserters represents, in miniature, Bolivia’s 
greatest handicap in driving through to a victory. These two stupid 
soldiers were duplicated by the thousand in Bolivia’s troops, ignorant 
repetes (as they were called because they demanded that everything 
be repeated, including servings of food) who had no interest in the 
war and nothing to gain by it but death. 

But as the war continued, they began to realize their strength. 
Outnumbering the whites five to one, they kept demanding a share 
in the government. 

What it would mean for them to realize fully their power forms 
the theme of possibly Bolivia’s greatest war novel, Aluvidn de fuego 
by Oscar Cerruto. Here the Chaco War is only the start. Its reper- 
cussions in that native subnation of the Altiplano is the important 
thing. No glib comments of mine can do it justice. Since I cannot 
devote my whole paper to a study of its social significance, I can only 
commend it to you, and go on to survey rapidly some of the other 
volumes. 

I was reading Luis Toro Ramallo’s Chaco while traveling through 
Bolivia. Every conversation with Bolivians proved how absolutely 
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true it was. It, too, is, in a way, a defense of the Indians. Consider 
this on page 182: 


Many blame the Indian for the failure of the Bolivian military cam- 
paign. If the truth be told, the Indian is lacking in many essential qualities 
of a fighter. He is serious, strong, patient; he allows himself to be killed 
almost with indifference. But he lacks pride, self-assurance, initiative. 

Yet you can’t blame the Indian for these defects. We white people and 
mestizos are to blame. Four centuries of oppression, four centuries of 
making him a pongo, must have robbed the Indian of many of his virtues. 

We have humiliated him, we have beaten him, we have robbed and 
degraded him for generations, and now we want suddenly to have at hand 
proud, foresighted, intelligent beings. We demand of the Indian in our 
moment of need, just those qualities of which we have systematically 
robbed him. 


In the Introduction, Toro Ramallo says he got the material from 
a wounded sergeant, but probably this is a fictional device, because, as 
the son of the Bolivian diplomatic representative in Paraguay, he 
became acquainted as a boy with the Chaco he describes. 

The book opens with an apostrophe to the Chaco. 


The Chaco. A tropical, cruel, African sun! Sleeping rivers, sluggish 
with mud, impenetrable, aggressive, ferocious selvas. ... 
Sun, sun, heat madness, sun madness. 


The book begins in 1926 when the narrator is sent for military 
training to this region, before it became the bone of bloody contention 
between two South American countries. But even then, sudden death 
by gunfire or by animal contrasted with its poetic atmosphere and 
interesting legends. 

In Part II we get a description of the general feeling through 
Bolivia at the outbreak of hostilities. Newspaper reports of Para- 
guayan atrocities. President Salamanca’s battle cry: “Hay que pisar 
fuerte en el Chaco.” But the whole tone is hatred of war, not of 
Paraguay. 

Nowhere is there a plot. The villain is the sun, that drives 
soldiers crazy with thirst in the infinite sterile ocean. The only mois- 
ture is a poison that breaks the crust and causes more torture. A 
soldier once lost is either food for wild beasts or something dried by 
the relentless sun. 

Yet officers, like soldiers, carry on. 
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There was the lieutenant ordered by his captain to capture a 
Paraguayan machine-gun nest. 


“It can’t be done,” he protested. “They’ll wipe us all out.” 
“Go, you coward, or I’ll wipe you out myself,” and the captain drew 
his revolver. 
The lieutenant advanced. The gun was taken. And then came the 
parade of stretcher bearers, carrying the wounded. One man, passing the 
captain, pulled himself up. 


“Orders obeyed, my captain. I’m not a coward.” 
It was the lieutenant. 


With the colorful and vibrant pages of this volume, Toro Ramallo 
makes for himself a place among the novelists of highest rank on the 
continent, showing his ability to handle intense emotion as well as 
delicate scenes, wide canvases, and the tiny surface of the miniaturist, 
and, through it all, those little touches that reveal character. 

Nearer to a fictionalized treatment of the Chaco War is Augusto 
Céspedes’ Sangre de mestizos. It is a collection of incidents, written 
by one of the great Bolivian novelists, but when the publishers re- 
ceived a request from a German living in Paraguay to translate it for 
wider circulation, it became evident that Sangre de mestizos is a uni- 
versal book. Its unconnected stories give all sides of the struggle. 
“El Pozo” relates the efforts of soldiers to excavate for water in the 
arid Chaco. They bore through the wet clay for 150 feet, and then, 
as the Paraguayans attack to drive them away, find their hole useful 
only as a grave for the dead. “El Milagro” celebrates primitive in- 
stinct as a native guide conducts survivors through the trackless 
jungle to safety. Even Providence smiled on the efforts of this Pofié 
by sending a shower on just the parched men: not a drop of water 
fell elsewhere in the dry wilderness. 

Another that almost any of our American short-story writers 
would have been glad to sign is “La Paraguaya.” A Bolivian lieu- 
tenant took her photograph from the body of a Paraguayan officer he 
shot. He carried it in his pocket. He dreamed of the girl. It kept his 
mind off other women. He even disregarded the groups of females 
sent by a benevolent War Department for the entertainment of 
soldiers at the front. Then one day a Paraguayan patrol surprised 
and killed him. They looked over his possessions. They found the 
photograph, wrapped in silk. 

“Hut,” said one of the Paraguayans, “pretty, this wife of the 
Bolivian.” 
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“Well, she’s a widow now,” the other one replied, and they con- 
tinued their march through the woods, carrying the photograph of the 
“Bolivian widow.” 

There is little hard feeling against the enemy in the book. Céspe- 
des is much more vitriolic in his mention of his own “gobierno de 
embusteros’ and when he writes the concluding “Opiniones de dos 
descabezados : Las responsabilidades de la guerra,” he dips his scalpel 
in nitric acid. You would have to hear the whole of this macabre 
masterpiece to feel its power. I would advise you to read it, as well 
as practically all the other stories in this very revealing, as well as 
entertaining volume. 

Not alone have Bolivians written about their war. Chileans have 
done their own interpreting of the Chaco struggle, on the side of 
Bolivia. For instance, the short-story writer whose pen name is Gloria 
Nova, in her Qué mds da, having roamed the world fictionally, with 
strikes in the coal regions of south Chile and lynching of a negro in 
Mississippi, ends her collection of stories with several impressionistic 
sketches of the misery and sorrow of the Chaco War. 

The Chilean artillery expert, Aquiles Vergara Vicufia, descendant 
of Vicufia Mackenna, joined the Bolivian army as observer, and wrote 
two books about the Chaco. His second, Bolivia y chile, published 
in 1936 by the Bolivian War Ministry, is devoted to “Lecciones del 
pasado, advertencias para el porvenir,” with a concluding section 
filled with reprints of friendly documents of agreement between Bo- 
livia and Chile. 

His Del caldero del Chaco takes us into the midst of the struggle 
in a series of articles. Much of it reports visits to generals, forts, etc., 
and need not enter into a study of the literature of the Chaco War, 
but sometimes his facts glow red hot with his own personal feeling, 
and are smelted into the pure gold of literature. 

As for his viewpoint, “a pesar de estar haciendo con energia la 
guerra, vivero de odios y fanatismos, procuré siempre mantener mi 
espiritu distante de su cegadora erradiacion ... y nada mas.” 

One unforgettable bit is his description of sitting in a tree with 
an assistant, spotting shots to make more deadly the fire of their 
battery and kill more enemy, and yet after each shot his assistant 
would mutter: “Pobres coleguitas pilas.”* One interesting statement 
is the summing up by this Chilean colonel, of the soldiers of both 


2 Pilas, Paraguayan, from “pata pelada,” because they fought barefoot. 
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sides. The Paraguayan soldier is “mas liviano, ardidoso, agresivo y 
audaz. El boliviano lo supera como combatiente estoico y tenaz.” 

As a source book, it gives the best picture of the Bolivian side 
that I have found. As literature, it yields place to several other books. 

Besides Chilean reporters of Bolivia’s conflict, there were other 
foreigners, like J. C. Guerro of Peru. He wrote interpretations for a 
Callao newspaper which so pleased the Bolivian authorities that they 
invited him to observe the struggle at closer range. Dispatches sent 
back to the paper were later gathered into El Chaco o la guerra 
boliviano-paraguaya, published in Lima. For Bolivian consumption, 
the progressive Hermanos Arno published the third part, chiefly 
subjective impressions, as También estuve en el Chaco. 

So far, this has been entirely from the Bolivian side. Certainly 
they have published more literature about the Chaco War than the 
Paraguayans did. In fact, some critics, even in Chile, have wondered 
whether the Paraguay side became vocal at all. 

It did. For instance, a Costa Rican published in Spain a narrative 
in diary form about events of 1932-33, leading up to the siege of Fort 
Boquerén. José Marin Cafias pretends the manuscript of /nfierno 
verde came from a German friend who had bought it from a Para- 
guayan veteran. 

Under Marin’s touch, life comes to a number of the characters, 
such as the half-breed, Nitsuga, Ezcarru, the would-be hero lost in 
the jungle and left for the ants to demolish, and the philosophizing 
Curriche who could not understand why they were fighting, though it 
cost him his life before Boquer6n fell, on September 29, 1932. 

Boquerén fell. “Los hombres que salen,” reports the author, 
“vienen enloquecidos por los dias largos comiendo carne de mula y 
sin beber agua. Los que entran van enloquecidos por la sed, por el 
hedor, y por la muerte. 

““Los vencidos son ellos,’ tengo que pensar intensamente. La 
derrota y la gloria tienen la misma mascara.” 

The author himself is wounded at Nanawa and is returned to the 
base hospital for an operation. Under the ether, his stream of con- 
sciousness flows unchecked, nine pages without a punctuation mark. 
And then he comes back to life. He sees his attractive Russian nurse 
and tries to fall in love with her, but the Chaco has killed all his 
emotions. : 

“El Chaco envenena y con nada se le reemplaza. Es una querida 
que nos envicia. No he muerto, pero me siento hueco.” 
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So back to the war he goes to look for his comrade Nitsuga. He 
finds the half-breed’s body, where an aeroplane has shot him down. 
War no longer means anything. Life means nothing. He and a fellow 
officer desert. His friend dies of thirst and the last words indicate 
the narrator’s approaching end. 

It is not a pleasant book. It is not a funny book. It is not a 
patriotic book, cursing Bolivia. But it is one more of those powerful 
indictments of war, written so vividly that were it not for the assur- 
ance from the Library of Congress that its author is Costa Rican, I 
would have been sure some Paraguayan soldier wrote it with his own 
lifeblood. 

Another author whose nationality, judging by his familiarity with 
his material, ought to be Paraguayan, is Ciro Bayo. 

Who he is, I do not know. He must have had some acquaintances 
with the territory he described, for the local color of La reina del 
Chaco is too accurate to be faked. In his “Preliminar—Conflicto del 
Chaco,” he discusses the war as a conflict between New York, wanting 
Bolivian tin and Chaco petroleum, and London, wanting grazing space 
in the Chaco for the benefit of its meat-packing plants. 

The story is poorly and prosily written. Bayo consistently fails to 
make the most out of his suspense and crises. The story deals with 
the adventures of Paraguayan Captain Manuel Rada, who escaped 
from imprisonment in Fortin Boca Negra in 193l-and crossed the 
Chaco. He was captured by savage Indians and taken to their queen. 
Interested in him after Rada’s warning that the Standard Oil engi- 
neers were buying her favor by presents of tea, sugar, and whiskey, 
the queen decided to marry him. As a wedding present, she gave him 
the secret of the location of oil. 

Meantime, Esther Hudson, daughter of a Standard Oil official, 
heard of his experiences and came to find him. He decided the Indian 
marriage wasn’t legal, he betrayed the oil secret to the Standard Oil 
Company, and then married Esther. 

The queen committed suicide, using the flowers of a vine. One of 
her followers, in revenge, kidnapped Esther, but with a hidden dagger 
she killed him. 

They returned to Asuncién and lived happily ever after at a home 
on the river, named after the queen and paid for by Standard Oil for 
selling out the secret. 

As a story it is in every way unsatisfactory. As a revelation of the 
spirit of the Chaco, it has a few big moments. 
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There are, however, several definitely Paraguayan novels, some 
of them, unfortunately, which I have vainly tried to read: 

Arnaldo Baldovinos wrote Cruces de quebracho. Justo Pastor 
Benitez wrote Bajo el signo de Marte. And José S. Villarejo, a soldier 
in the fourteenth Paraguayan infantry, is the author of two excellent 
representatives of Chaco War literature. His novel Ocho hombres, 
like those written by Bolivian soldiers, is an eloquent plea for peace 
and understanding. 

With the first sentence we are introduced to Sergeant Anastasio 
Martinez, lying on the battlefield, shot through the head. We learn 
more about his early life, his first drunken brawl, and his homicide. 
Chapter ii presents the deformed Cucharita, shot through the eye. 
And then in a flashback we follow the vitalized experiences of a patrol 
of eight Paraguayans, run afoul of a larger Bolivian group, and wiped 
out with no great gain for anybody concerned. There is little bitter- 
ness in the book, though the author makes us conscious of Paraguay’s 
feeling of fighting alone against Bolivia which received outside aid in 
money and munitions. 

The following year, the same publisher gave us a smaller volume 
by the same Villarejo, containing four character studies and called 
Hooohh lo Saiyoby, Guarani words that might be translated : “Whiz 
go the bullets.” Villarejo makes us increasingly aware of his impor- 
tance as an interpreter of the Chaco War in the fast-moving title story, 
telling of the attempts of a soldier of fortune trying to salvage two 
guns abandoned by Bolivia. In different tempo, but no less revealing 
is “Nostalgia” describing the loneliness of a patrol. The other two 
depict life back of the lines, the suffering in the capital. 

In considering in general what the Chaco War has done, we realize 
that Bolivia can never be the same backward feudalistic nation she 
used to be. Her commercial future will depend on the not-yet-definite 
settlement of boundaries, but her political future has already been 
changed. As in the United States after the war, the returning Bolivian 
soldiers have been introduced to a new standard of living. The Indian 
of the Altiplano, consuming several times as much food in the jungle 
as he could get at home, will never be satisfied to go back to that state 
of semi-starvation in which he and his ancestors for centuries have 
existed. 

The fictional revolt of the natives in Aluvidn de fuego and the 
documents of that socialistic campaign in Sangre de mestizos is likely 
to be more than a prophecy. And as the revolution engendered in 
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Mexico a new life and a new art, so the War of the Chaco is bound to 
have a potent influence on all phases of life in these two nations which 
we used to regard as hermit nations, lost in the interior of South 
America. 

They have paid dearly in men and money, in suffering and sadness 
at home, but the samples of thought already produced show that a 
Renaissance is under way. If they can ever come to an agreement, as 
they will if the same soldiers that fraternized on the battlefield when 
professional war-makers were not in power, can have their way, the 
future of both Bolivia and Paraguay is bright and this Land of 
Maijiana will become the Land of Today. 

The following Check List on Chaco War literature was compiled 


with the help of the Library of Congress and the University of Chi- 
cago Library. 


ON THE BOLIVIAN SIDE 


Anze Matienzo, Epuarpo (Bolivian). El martirio de un civilizado: 
Episodios de la Guerra del Chaco. Buenos Aires: 1936 


Cerruto, Oscar (Bolivian). Aluvién de fuego. Santiago de Chile: Er- 
cilla, 1935. 212 pages. (Written 1932) 


Céspepes, Aucusto (Bolivian). Sangre de mestizos. Santiago de Chile: 
Nascimento, 1936. 265 pages 


Finot, Enrique (Bolivian). Nuevos aspectos de la cuestién del Chaco. 
La Paz: Renascimiento, 1932. 400 pages 


Guerro, J. C. (Peruvian). El Chaco o la guerra boliviano-paraguaya. 
Lima: 1935? 

————. También estuve en el Chaco. La Paz: Hermanos Arné, 1935. 
146 pages 


GuzmAn, Aucusto (Bolivian). Prisionero de guerra. Santiago de Chile: 
Nascimento. (In press) 


Marorr, TristAn (Bolivian). La tragedia boliviana 


Martinez, Ricarpo (Bolivian). Instanténeas de las escenas del Chaco. 
Cochabamba: Escuela S. de Artes, 1936. 249 pages 


MonrTENEGRO, ARMANDO (Bolivian). Amndrajos: Evocaciones del Chaco. 
La Paz: Fénix, 1936. 100 pages 


Nieto PeNa, XesGs, and Ramiro pe Sas-Murias (?). El conflicto del 
Chaco a la luz de la historia. Madrid: Editorial Cenit, 1933. 257 pages 

Nova, Grorta (Chilean). Qué més da. Buenos Aires: 1936 

Otero Reicue, Ratu (Bolivian). Poemas de sangre y lejania 
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Toro RAMALLO, Luis (Bolivian). Chaco. Santiago de Chile: Nasci- 
mento, 1936. 199 pages 


Vercara VicuNa, Aguftes (Chilean). Bolivia y Chile. La Paz: Inten- 
dencia General de Guerra, 1936. 317 pages 


. Del caldero del Chaco. Santiago de Chile: Nascimento, 1935. 
284 pages 


ON THE PARAGUAYAN SIDE 


Ba.Lpovinos, ARNALDO (Paraguayan). Cruces de quebracho. 


Bayo, Ciro (?). La reina del Chaco. Madrid: Caro Raggio, 1935. 110 
pages 


Benitez, Justo Pastor (Paraguayan). Bajo el signo de Marte. 1934 


Cotte, Erto M. A. (Paraguayan). El drama del Paraguay. Buenos 
Aires: Claridad, 1936. 157 pages 


GonzA.ez, Dr. Teoposio (Paraguayan). Infortunios del Paraguay. Bue- 
nos Aires: L. J. Rosso, 1931. 577 pages 


Marin CaWNas, Jost (Costa Rican). Infierno verde. Madrid: Espasa 
Calpe, 1935. 216 pages 


Motta Dante, (?) (Argentine?). Santa Cruz y Chaco (Plays). Monte- 
video: 1935 


ViLiarejo, José S. (Paraguayan). Hooohh lo Saiyoby. Asuncién: Edan, 
1935. 64 pages 


. Ocho hombres. 1934. 187 pages 
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EL RITMO DE LA PROSA ESPANOLA— 
INTRODUCCION 


Porque hay en el hombre un ritmo vital, comprendemos el ritmo 
del Universo. El hombre es, y contiene, la ritmica y absoluta medida 
de todas las cosas. Cuanto él crea se Ilena de su ritmo: arquitectura o 
danza, musica o palabra. Estas en especial, que tan entrafiablemente 
unidas estan en sus origenes, son ritmicas por excelencia. La palabra 
es un fragmento musical, o un simple tono, cuando es breve, y ese 
fragmento, cargado de idea o de emocién, o de ambas, en combinacion 
con otras palabras forma los periodos musicales del discurso, ya en 
la conversaciOn familiar ya en la oracién solemne. 

El] hablar es una musica, que de ordinario no oimos como tal, a 
fuerza de oirla siempre. Basta, sin embargo, que la pasién encienda 
los acentos para que esa musica fulgure en nuestro interior. 

Tal musica encontramos en los origenes de todas las literaturas 
como en el nacimiento de todas las grandes religiones. Porque la 
espiritualidad de todas las razas humanas se ha derramado en la len- 
gua musical del verso. Y del verso se ha desenvuelto la prosa, que es 
otra forma de la miisica de la lengua. Florecida de bellezas homéricas 
es la prosa de Herodoto, “la mas melodiosa,” al decir de Luciano. 
Porque en la lengua de Herodoto abunda la entonacion de la epopeya 
jOnica, asi como en la Crénica del Cid es copioso el acento octosilabico 
de los romances populares que acerca del Cid le precedieron. 

No sabria yo decir ahora que del verso se generé la prosa. Lo 
que me atreveré a afirmar es que la prosa, como el verso libre, es un 
desenvolvimiento del verso regular, y que la prosa artistica de la 
lengua espafiola posee todo el ritmico encanto del verso libre. Y aun 
que es mas amplia su libertad ritmica también tiene la prosa limites 
que la miden con la flexible regularidad de la respiracién del escritor. 
Respiracién variable, porque las ideas la abrevian o la prolongan, las 
emociones la exaltan o la hacen acezante; la voluntad la domefia y 
somete a su querer, dentro de la capacidad total de los pulmones. La 
cual es, al fin de cuentas, la limitacién ultima de los periodos de 
aliento, bases de la oracién y el canto. 

Las variaciones de ritmo dentro de la prosa artistica son mas 
numerosas que las posibles dentro del verso regular, pues que el 
avance ondeante de las ideas halla en la prosa amplio espacio para su 
desarrollo. El fluir de las ideas procede en ondas de ritmo. Lo cual 
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es un hecho conocido de todos cuantos han ensayado la consciente 
concentracién de su pensamiento sobre un asunto definido. A cada 
instante la mente parece escaparse, y un nuevo giro de pensamiento 
se ofrece a nuestra consideracién. Una observacion atenta descubre 
que con cada nuevo giro se corresponde una diferente inhalacion del 
aire. El pensar con intensidad modifica la respiracién, asi también 
como el sentir. De suerte que la expresién por medio del lenguaje 
transparenta los cambios internos del ritmo. La necesidad de puntua- 
cién que experimentamos acentua no mas la evidencia de las trans- 
formaciones internas. Pero la capacidad pulmonar impone, a la larga, 
el numero de silabas dentro de las cuales se organiza el ritmo. La 
emocion-idea altera tan sdlo temporalmente el ritmo ordinario de la 
respiracién. Con el pasar del afecto emotivo torna a prevalecer el 
ritmo habitual. Las ideas son fuerzas creadoras de formas que se 
plasman en el ritmo musical de la palabra. 

El ritmo depende del acento, cuya distribucién emana del sentido; 
porque la lengua va espiritualizandose. Se ha hecho capaz, como la 
Musica moderna, de la melodia continua que no conocieron ni griegos 
ni romanos. Tal es la prosa de Montemayor o de Cervantes, la de 
Chateaubriand en sus Martires o la de Guérin en su Centauro. En tal 
prosa los melddicos periodos de aliento se enlazan libremente, de 
acuerdo con el genio y el oido del artista. Y la respiracion es el marco 
que abraza el periodo o la estancia. La composicién literaria es tam- 
bién una composicién musical, si bien hemos relegado al olvido este 
aspecto puramente musical de la lengua. Y, sin embargo, es esta 
musica el vehiculo de la emocién, en lo que tiene de sutil y sugerente. 

Ahora bien, la variedad del ritmo constituye el encanto de la prosa 
artistica ... Mas ;hasta qué punto hay variedad de ritmos? Los ele- 
mentos variables son pocos, pero son numerosas las posibles combina- 
ciones de ellos. Las lindes se hallan entre dos inhalaciones del aire 
en la respiracion. 

Hay, pues, un volumen de aire que determina el maximum de 
silabas que puede abarcar el periodo ritmico, que puede constar de 
una o de diversas clausulas ritmicas. De una, 0 muy pocas, cuando 
la violencia de la emoci6n impone pausas inhalatorias, o cuando hay 
enfaticas afirmaciones, positivas o negativas. Cuando el pensamiento 
es sereno, o cuando la emocidn se halla bajo el imperio del impulso 
artistico, las clausulas ritmicas pueden ser numerosas dentro del 
periodo. 

Esta capacidad pulmonar, ingénita en el individuo, es mensurable 
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ya por medio del pulmémetro de los laboratorios, ya por el procedi- 
miento de los cémputos estadisticos. Nos revela el primero los centi- 
metros ctibicos de aire que cabe en nuestros pulmones y nos mani- 
fiesta el segundo el numero de palabras o de silabas que nos es posible 
pronunciar con el contenido de aire de una expiracién. Como el 
primer procedimiento carecia de valor prosddico para mi, tan sdlo 
utilicé el segundo. Quienes hayan hecho la experiencia saben que 
podemos enunciar entre setenta y cinco y cien silabas durante una 
expiracién, si lo hacemos sin sentido; mas si queremos imprimir 
emoci6n o idea a las silabas o palabras que pronunciamos, entonces el 
numero disminuye considerablemente: las pausas se interponen, la 
onda de las ideas y emociones surge y los periodos ritmicos aparecen. 

¢Cual es el ordinario periodo ritmico de la buena prosa espajfiola ? 
Hallar una respuesta a esa pregunta ha sido el objeto de la investiga- 
cidn presente. 

Se did principio a ella en 1919 con el examen prosddico de veinte 
trozos escogidos de otros tantos escritores clasicos. Traslados de 
residencia y otras ocupaciones docentes y literarias obligaronme a 
posponer la ejecucion del proyecto. El cual me habia permitido, en 
cierto modo, barruntar la final conclusién a que se ha llegado. De 
tiempo en tiempo, mis reflexiones volvian a la cuestién, porque el 
resultado obtenido esclarecia importantes problemas literarios. Sin 
embargo, solo en febrero de 1937 se emprendié la continuacién del 
proyecto comenzado dieciocho afios antes. 

En un seminario del segundo semestre al que concurrieron tres 
estudiantes y un oyente, bajo mi direccién, se hizo el estudio de ciento 
cuarenta y un fragmentos selectos. 

Consistia el estudio en la repetida lectura en alta voz del trozo 
escogido, y cuando se habia comprendido bien se procedia a sefialar 
los grupos de aliento en él contenidos ; luego se establecia su c6mputo 
y se reducia a una breve sinopsis estadistica de la invencion de una de 
las estudiantes. 

Al principio, los resultados nos sorprendian, luego nos fueron 
pareciendo confirmacién los unos de los otros. Quedaba asegurada 
para mi la conclusién presentida dieciocho afios antes: los periodos 
ritmicos de la lengua espafiola tienen la natural extensién de Ocho 
Silabas. 

Se abria para mi el secreto del maravilloso Romancero, el hechizo 
de los cantares populares y todo el prestigio de la lengua de las come- 
dias espafiolas que dieron el fulgor de su oro al siglo diecisiete. El 
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octosilabo era, pues, la espontanea musica del alma espajiola. No 
habia sido la invencién de un hombre de talento: era la plastica mate- 
ria musical de una raza cuyos hombres de genio y de sensibilidad iban 
a plasmar para verter en sus formas el vino de su sabiduria y de su 
fortaleza. 

La prosa artistica espafiola esta constituida, pues, en su esencia, 
de los mismos periodos ritmicos que hallamos en los viejos romances 
y en el dialogo de damas y galanes y graciosos de los siglodorados 
dramaturgos de nuestra lengua. 

Por aqui viene la prosa de Don Juan Manuel (Conde Lucanor) 
con 7.76; la de Fernan Sanchez de Tovar (Crénica del Rey Alfonso 
Diez) con 7.66; la del Arcipreste de Talavera (El Corbacho) con 
7 y el Amadis de Gaula con 7.95 ; la de Fernando de Rojas (La Celes- 
tina) con 7.53; la de Jorge Montemayor (La Diana) con 8.26; la 
de Hurtado de Mendoza (Guerras de Granada) con 8.76; la de Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas (La destruccién de las Indias) con 8.27; la de 
Fray Luis de Granada (Jntroduccién al simbolo de la fe) con 8.59; 
la de Antonio de Villegas (Historia del Abencerraje y la hermosa 
Jarifa) con 7.55; la de Santa Teresa de Jestis (Libro de su vida) con 
7.7; la de Fray Luis de Leén (De los Nombres de Cristo) con 7.56; 
la de Malon de Chaide (Libro de la conversién de la Magdalena) con 
Lasso de la Vega) con 8.28; la de Luis de Marmol Carvajal (Rebe- 
lién y castigo de los moriscos de Granada) con 7.93; la de Don Juan 
de Mariana (Historia general de Espaiia) con 8.57; Miguel de Cer- 
vantes (La Galatea, Don Quijote, La Gitanilla) con 8.87; Francisco 
de Quevedo y Villegas (Historia de la vida del buscén) con 8.59; 
la de Baltazar Gracian (Del despejo) con 8.05; Don Pedro Calderon 
de la Barca (Prélogo — hecho cuando imprimio el primer tomo de sus 
Autos) con 7.44; la de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (E-xtractos de la 
carta al obispo de Puebla) con 7.94; la de Don Ignacio Luzan (La 
poética) con 8.32; y Don Benito Feijéo (Paradoxas mateméaticas) 
con 8.08; la de Don Leandro Fernandez de Moratin (El si de las 
nifias) con 7.24; y, ya en el siglo diecinueve, la de Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer (Los ojos verdes) con 7.46; la de Mesonero Romanos (El 
romanticismo y los romdnticos) con 8.05; Azorin con 8.15. 

Y en América, la prosa de Gutiérrez Najera con 7.98; y la de 
Amado Nervo con 8.23; la de Rubén Dario con 7.43; la de Francisco 
Garcia Calderén con 7.95; la de José Eustasio Rivera con 8.73; la 
de Gabriela Mistral con 7.42; la de José Vasconcelos con 7.92; la 
de Hugo Wast con 8.45; la de Arturo Capdevila con 8. 16. 
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Se encontr6é que de entre los ciento cuarenta y un frgamentos 
analizados ciento uno figuran con un promedio que oscila entre las 
siete y las nueve silabas. El promedio general resulté ser el 8.44. 

Tomados al pie de la letra estos numeros serian no mas que polvo 
de iris en los ojos. Otros oidos, otra sensibilidad artistica, otra mas 
rigurosa disciplina de erudicién habran de transformar los analisis 
individuales, porque podran tomarse otros fragmentos mas extensos 
u obras completas de los escritores representativos de una época, 
pero abrigo la certidumbre de que la conclusién general sera la misma: 
el periodo ritmico del Octosilabo es insito en la lengua espafiola, con- 
natural con ella. Por eso lo hallamos en todos los momentos y en 
todos los aspectos de la expresiOn artistica de los pueblos que la 
hablan: en los eximios romances antiguos y en el cantar juglaresco, 
en la décima popular y en la exquisita décima de Calderén, en los 
labios de aquel inclito artista que fué Gongora y en los robustos labios 
del payador argentino, ya el sabroso Martin Fierro, ya el magnifico 
Santos Vega, a quien solo pudo vencer, en versos de ocho silabas, 
aquel Mefistéfeles de las Pampas, Juan Sinropa. 

Al asentar esta conclusion no ha pasado por mi mente la idea 
de que no existen en la buena prosa espafiola todas las otras combina- 
ciones métricas, aun las que a los tratadistas de la Poética parecen 
imposibles o inaceptables. Mi investigacién simplemente pone en 
evidencia que el Octosilabo, con sus miultiples distribuciones de 
acento, prepondera en la prosa espafiola y constituye la esencia de su 
ritmo. La extensidn de nuestra respiracién expresiva comprende, 
por término medio, ocho silabas. 

Pero este conocimiento, intuitivo en un principio, légico y demos- 
trativo mas tarde, apenas me dié un contento fugaz. Porque vino a 
mi memoria que algunos otros, desde Dionisio de Halicarnaso hasta 
d’Alembert, habian sugerido ya que la prosa no existe, porque en el 
instante en que ella se hace excelente ya se tiene el natural correr del 
verso consumado. ;No contiene, acaso, la misma palabra prosa 
imbibita la idea de verso? Porque prosa es la forma femenina de 
prosus, abreviacién de proversus, pro— adelante, y versus — giro, 
vuelta, aludiendo, quizas, a las lineas y vueltas del arado que surca el 
agro: que un campo arado es una rica pagina de fértil prosa. 

Mas he aqui que el buen abate Henri Bremond, de la Academia 
Francesa, publica un breve libro, lleno de gracia y de buen sentido, 
Les deux musiques de la prose, endonde, en alabanza del Octosilabo, 
descubre que él esta en las entrafias mismas de la buena prosa fran- 
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cesa. El abate no demuestra a mi manera; pero si muestra fragmentos 
de elegante prosa endonde el Octosilabo se pasea en triunfo. 

Y abro un libro romantico que contiene las antiguas y bellas 
baladas de Escocia. Y aqui también hallo esa aurea alondra musical 
del Octosilabo. 

iSe encontrara subyacente acaso también en la prosa inglesa? 

Ni demasiado breve, ni en extremo largo, el Octosilabo brota en 
la conversaciOn, y en la conferencia, y en el articulo, y en la plegaria. 
El es la frase musical que repitiéndose con diversos acentos imprime 
su encanto armonioso a la apasionante lengua de todas las Espajias. 


R. Brenes-MESEN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EDITORIAL 


The present issue of H1spANIA contains fewer pages than usual. There 
are two reasons for this fact. The first is due to the custom of printing 
in the February issues only such papers as were produced by their writers 
to be read at the Annual Meeting. In this way a reasonably clear picture 
of events at the annual meeting is presented to all the members of the 
Association. The second reason for the thinness of the February number 
derives from an order passed by the business session of the Annual Meet- 
ing, namely, that a list of the members of the Association should be 
printed and issued to the members. At the twentieth annual meeting, held 
in North Carolina, the general policy of limiting our budget to our income 
was adopted. Now, since it costs exactly as much to print a page of names 
and addresses as it does a page of reading matter, it is necessary for the 
editor to economize the forty pages which the list of members will occupy. 
A part of this economy is effected in this issue, by not printing papers 
which were not written for the meeting. 

The list of members is in great demand by persons who wish to send 
them advertising matter. These persons are usually capable of paying a 
fair price for this list, and in some years our income from the sale of 
membership lists has been as high as a hundred dollars. Possibly those 
members in attendance at the annual meeting who voted for publication of 
the list were not aware of the sacrifice of this prospective income as well 
as of the pages of reading matter ; but the truth of the old English proverb 
still holds—“He who dances must pay the piper.” And when you make 
presents, the recipients do not pay. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


With the May number of Hispanra will be published a supplement 
containing the list of members who will have paid dues for the current 
year. For further information see the advertising pages in this issue. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY, APRIL 14 
Material Available for Programs 


To assist groups planning to observe Pan American Day, the Pan 
American Union offers for free distribution the material listed below. 
The limited supply, however, makes it possible to send material to teachers 
or group leaders but not to individual students. Material may be ordered 
by the number corresponding to each item. A special order form will be 
sent on request to the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 
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. Special Issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union. The Febru- 


ary, 1938, issue of the Bulletin of the Union will be dedicated to Pan 
American Day, and will contain several articles on tourist attractions 


and travel in the Americas, as well as other items of special or general 
interest. 


. The Meaning of Pan American Day. An article on the origin and 


development of Pan American Day, including extracts from editorial 
comment in the press of the United States and Latin America on the 
significance of the Day. 


. The United States and Latin America. A discussion of the changes in 


the politico-economic policies of the United States toward Latin 
America in recent years. 


. Pan Americanism and the Pan American Conferences. The origin of 


the Pan American movement and the evolution and development of the 
Pan American Conferences. ' 


. A Primer of Pan Americanism. What it is—What it Means. Ques- 


tions and answers. By Sister Mary St. Patrick McConville, Ph.D., 
professor of history and head of the Department of Social Science, 
Our Lady of Victory College, Fort Worth, Texas. 


. The Americas. A booklet containing the major historical facts and 


describing the principal geographical features, forms of government, 
products and industries, transportation facilities, and educational sys- 
tems of the twenty-one American republics. Also contains questions, 
the answers to which may be found in the text, which may be used 
by teachers for classroom exercises. 


. To Serve the Americas. A booklet describing the history, activities, 


and services of the Pan American Union. 


. Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American Nations. Historical sketch 


and brief description of the meaning of the flags and coats-of-arms of 
the twenty-one American republics. 


. Economic Gifts of America to the World. Brief and simple descrip- 


tion of various products which have been found or grown in the 
Americas, the use of which has spread over the world. 

Travel in the Americas. Description of some of the principal attrac- 
tions for tourists in the American republics. 

Commercial Interchange among the American Republics. Special 
number of Commercial Pan America dedicated to inter-American 
economic relations among the American republics. 


Plays and Pageants 


Pan America. A pageant, by Grace H. Swift. (Revised this year; 


takes about 30 minutes to present; suitable for presentation by high 
schools.) 
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13. Christ of the Andes. A play, by Eleanor Holston Brainard. (Takes 
about 15 minutes to present; suitable for presentation by sixth-grade 
pupils. ) 

14. Fiesta Panamericana. A carnival, representing a gay fiesta as it might 
take place in a Latin-American country. Instrumental and vocal music 
and dancing, woven into a colorful carnival background. (Takes 
about one hour and a half to present; suitable for senior high school, 
college, or adult groups.) 

15. Stegomyia, Jr. A historical play based on the life of Dr. Carlos J. 
Finlay. The conquest of disease and the building of the Panama 
Canal. Helps to dramatize the background of that achievement and 
tries to open new interests in the life of Caribbean countries. Prefaced 
by suggestions to teachers and supplemented with additional reading, 
together with a brief bibliography. Designed as an activity or project 
with a definite purpose for an entire class and for various departments 
of the school. Suitable for junior and senior high school students. 
(Owing to the length of the script, copies can be offered only on a 
loan basis.) 

16. Simén Bolivar, the Liberator. A pageant drama, by Barbara Ring. 

Takes about one hour and a half to present; suitable for presentation 
only by colleges or dramatic groups having extensive theatrical fa- 
cilities. (Owing to the length of the script of this pageant, copies can 
be offered only on a loan basis.) 


Note: The observance of Pan American Day offers opportunities for the 
writing and presentation of original material in plays and pageants. Groups 
presenting original creations are urged to send the scripts and performance 
details to the Pan American Union. 


Material for Spanish and Portuguese Classes 


17. América unida. A pageant suitable for presentation by second- or 
third-year Spanish classes. 

18. Para los nifios de América. Collection of poems and legends in Span- 
ish by Gastén Figueira of Uruguay. 

19. Trechos da litteratura brasileira. Extracts from the works of Bra- 
zilian authors, suitable for students studying Portuguese. 


Miscellaneous Material 


20. Suggestions for Pan American Day Programs. Summarizing ideas 
which have been worked into successful Pan American Day programs 
in past years in the United States and Latin America, and including 
outlines of ceremonies utilizing the flags of the twenty-one American 
republics with list of firms from whom flags may be purchased. 
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21. Books for Young Readers. Latin America in bright pages for the 
young. Description and list of books in English on Latin America, 
obtainable in the United States, with names of publishers. 

22. Sources .for Latin-American Music. Brief lists of songs, orchestra 
and band arrangements, and collections of songs, with names of pub- 
lishers. Contains titles and sources of both sheet music and phono- 
graph records. 


Pan American Music 


Copies of the foregoing material will be distributed free of charge by 
the Pan American Union. It has been found necessary, however, to make 
a nominal charge for the following music: 

National Anthems of the American Republics. Arrangement for six- 
piece orchestra (piano, first and second violins, viola, ’cello, and bass) of 
Excerpts from the National Anthems of the twenty-one American re- 
publics. Especially adaptable for flag ceremonies (see No. 20 above). 
Price: 50 cents. Arrangement for piano only, 25 cents. 


Address all communications to the PAN American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Antologia de liricos colombianos, introduccién, selecciones y notas, 
por CarLtos Garcia Prapa. Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1936. Vol. I, 
464 pages; Vol. II, 500 pages. 

The amount of poetry produced in Spanish America is so extensive 
and the difficulties of obtaining it are so great that anthologies are needed 
by students as well as by general readers. Menéndez y Pelayo’s Antolo- 
gia de poetas hispano-americanos in four large volumes has long offered 
much good material for study, and the masterly introductions that occupy 
almost a third of each volume have done noble service in the cause of 
Spanish-American letters. When we consider, however, that the anthology 
was published more than forty years ago and that all poets living at that 
time were excluded, we realize its inadequacy, be it ever so excellent as 
far as it goes. Other later anthologies, among which that of Calixto 
Oyuela deserves special mention, supplement the volumes edited by Me- 
néndez y Pelayo, so that sufficient material is now available for a survey 
of the whole field. For those who wish to go beyond a general survey, 
good collections of the poetry of individual countries are still needed; 
particularly in the case of Colombia, a country that has long enjoyed an 
enviable reputation for the quantity and quality of its lyric poetry. The 
substantial, well-edited anthology of Dr. Garcia Prada will be warmly 
welcomed by all students and teachers of Spanish-American literature. 

The Introduction does not give the usual historical survey; for such 
information the reader is referred to the literary essays and histories of 
several writers whose names are listed in the bibliography at the end of 
the second volume. What Dr. Garcia prefers to give us is something not 
found in literary histories, his own original ideas on the science and art 
of poetry; and very interesting and suggestive are his comments on 
literary Americanism, the colombianidad of the poetry contained in his 
anthology, its essential romanticism, the philosophical and psychological 
bases of poetic content and rhythm. The recurring note of ardent patriot- 
ism is quite apparent without becoming too intrusive. 

Two or three quotations will serve to indicate Dr. Garcia’s attitude 
toward the much-discussed question of literary Americanism: “La Amé- 
rica hispana no es heredad de los conquistadores y sus descendientes. De 
Espafia nos hemos alejado mucho, y no por ingratitud, como quieren y 
se empefian en creerlo los que desconocen nuestro medio geografico, 
racial y cultural. Los hispanoamericanos somos una raza nueva y mestiza 
que vive y lucha, siente y suefia en tierras virgenes, en contacto con 
nuevas y miiltiples realidades no espafiolas ni europeas, sino americanas. 
Nuestras aspiraciones no son ni pueden ser las de sus abuelos y parientes 
peninsulares. Tampoco pueden serlo nuestras letras, por mas que hable- 
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mos la lengua de Castilla que aprendimos de los maestros que ella nos 
envié para nuestro bien. Entre nosotros la divina lengua secular va ad- 
quiriendo giros, modulaciones y ritmos desconocidos antes en el querido 
solar de la hispanidad. Un mismo espiritu nos une a espafioles y ameri- 
canos, mas tal espiritu tiene necesariamente diversas maneras de expre- 
sién ... Ni existe una literatura hispanoamericana, ni las varias literaturas 
de ‘ultramar’ son meras reflejos de la espafiola, como no lo es la saxo- 
americana de la inglesa. El nuevo mundo posee un ethos peculiar y carac- 
teristico desconocido en el viejo, y en él existen ya tres fronteras cul- 
turales de lineamientos que se van acentuando cada momento mas y mas... 
Ahora se nos habla de la América sajona y de la latina, mas estos vocablos 
europeos van perdiendo su valor por carecer de contenido puro y real. Una 
es la América tropical, y otras son las Américas polares ... Y pasaran los 
siglos y sdlo se hablara de las Américas de Washington y de San Martin, 
y de la que es su sintesis perfecta, la América de Bolivar, donde se inte- 
gran todas las razas de la tierra y se vislumbran ya—en Méjico, en 
Colombia, en el Peri—los albores de una gran cultura universal.” 

The literary genre that has been most extensively cultivated in Colom- 
bia is lyric poetry; and so successfully has it been cultivated that no other 
Spanish-American country can show a richer harvest. The writing of 
poetry and its appreciation are thoroughly national in scope. “Nuestra 
tierra es propicia para el vuelo lirico, el ensuefio, la contemplacién gozosa 
y expresiva y el dinamico equilibrio del espiritu... La poesia aqui no es 
ejercicio de literatos ni patrimonio exclusivo de nadie, pues a todos nos 
inspira y consuela, y nos regala sus mieles, generosa y gentil. Aqui, de 
las clases humildes e ignorantes han surgido poetas de numen noble y 
fecundo, y de las clases cultas, cantores de sencilla y natural tendencia 
popular. Alejados en parte del bullicio industrial y comercial de nuestro 
siglo, y ajenos al mezquino hedonismo que caracteriza su civilizacién 
mecanistica y tambaleante, los colombianos seguimos hechizados por los 
ritmos y las imagenes poéticas en que se recrea nuestra libre fantasia 
juvenil.” 

In chapter ii Dr. Garcia passes in review the four factors that have 
given to Colombian poetry its essential characteristics: the fusion of 
three races into a single people, its history, the milieu and foreign influ- 
ences. During the long colonial period was laid the foundation upon which 
the structure of an independent literature was to be built later; as to the 
literature produced, it was Spanish rather than Colombian, and can, there- 
fore, have no place in his anthology. 

Chapter iii, surveying Colombian poetry in its main tendencies during 
the last hundred years, presents the thesis that romanticism has always 
been and continues to be its essential characteristic. “A pesar de las cuatro 
grandes tendencias, la romantica, la humanista, la modernista y la novista, 
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conocidas en el campo de nuestra poesia y cuyo desarrollo es paralelo, y 
muestra un significativo sincronismo en toda la América hispana, puede 
afirmarse sin temor que es roméntica en sus aspectos esenciales: ... rebel- 
dia y egocentrismo; melancolia y nostalgia del pasado y ansia invencible 
de infinitud y de eternidad ; correspondencia entre el arte y la vida; vision 
de las cosas mas alla de sus apariencias sensibles, y ecuacién de ellas con 
el espiritu; amor a la patria y a su historia; desequilibrio emocional y 
filosofico; y, sobre todo, musicalidad mas bien que plasticidad, y contem- 
placién emocionada de la naturaleza, que encarna todas las libertades y 
todas las armonias y cuyo sentimiento primitivista y enérgico en sus 
primeras manifestaciones se va haciendo cada vez mas suave, intimo y 
sagrado.” The geographical features of Colombia, notably varied and 
picturesque, make for romanticism, and its writers have been profoundly 
influenced by their surroundings. Humanism, modernism, novomundismo, 
all are represented; but the ideology of a hundred years ago persists, and 
the classic poet, capable of giving definitive and complete expression to 
the national soul, has not yet arrived. 

The second main division of the Introduction discusses the esthetics 
of Colombian poetry. The traditional rules of prosody may explain the 
versification of Arboleda, Gutiérrez Gonzalez, Miguel Antonio Caro; they 
are quite inadequate if we wish to understand the technique of the most 
original of the older poets and of almost all of the younger ones; José 
Eusebio Caro, for example, Pombo, Silva, Valencia, Barba Jacob, and 
many others. In their poetry it is the organic rhythm that counts, not the 
mechanical structure of single verses. “Es el poema lo que hemos de 
estudiar, ya que el verso y la rima, el ritmo y los sonidos, las ideas y las 
imagenes son sdlo elementos de un organismo poético muy complejo, 
cuyas raices han de hallarse, no en las leyes y reglas mecanizadas, sino en 
la Vida misma y en el Espiritu.” 

The traditional metrical theories, always more popular with prosodists 
than with creative artists, attempt to explain poetic rhythms on the basis 
of a regular number of syllables in each verse, obligatory accents, binary 
and ternary movements; they do not take into account the fact that poetry 
is now usually written, not for singing or declamation, but for silent 
reading; they are not applicable to the organic rhythms of the metrical 
innovations of the younger poets and of their precursors. The new 
theory of the Bolivian poet, Jaimes Freyre, is more flexible. According 
to this theory, organic rhythm is gained by combining rhythmic phrases 
that vary in length from one to seven syllables; a false assumption, how- 
ever, that weakens the theory is that the syllables contained in the phrases 
of one to seven bear a constant ratio to each other either in their dura- 
tion or in their intensity of stress. 

In the following thirty-five pages Dr. Garcia sets forth, with some 
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diffidence, his own conception of poetic rhythm, the result of much study 
of esthetics in general and the various esthetic aspects of poetry in 
particular. Because of the difficulty of summarizing briefly and intelli- 
gently his exposition of an abstruse theme, the reviewer can do little 
more than indicate the process by which he reaches his conclusions re- 
garding poetic rhythm, and refer the reader to the suggestive pages in 
which the very interesting theory is presented. Selecting from many 
definitions of poetry the one that seems to him most satisfactory (“la 
expresiOn desinteresada y comunicable de intuiciones puras”), he defines 
and illustrates esthetic intuitions; metaphors and images; the poetic fusion 
of objective and subjective emotions; the nature and universality of 
rhythm ; the esthetics of sound in general and speech sounds in particular; 
the relation of unity, variety, and harmony; and finally the essential 
relation between the content of poetry and its rhythmic expression. 

The originality of thought and expression that makes the introduction 
so interesting in its suggestiveness is not, fortunately, carried over into 
the Anthology. Dr. Garcia’s purpose being to edit an anthology that 
would be most useful to the student of Colombian literature, he was guided 
in his selections by a criterion comprehensive in scope, inclined to con- 
servatism in literary ideals, and not too consistent in the weighing of 
relative values. Each important region, each school and each generation 
of the last hundred years were given representation; and in the selections 
from each poet some attempt was made to indicate his spiritual and 
literary growth. Due consideration was given to a poet’s originality and 
criollismo. Variety of theme was also given careful attention. 

In 840 pages of text, thirty-six poets are presented, the number of 
pages given to each varying from the 40 or more to Rafael Pombo and 
Guillermo Valencia to less than half as many to poets of secondary 
importance. Those familiar with Colombian poetry will, of course, miss 
some of their favorite poets or poems; and some will criticize the omis- 
sion of colonial poets and of all women writers. The present reviewer, 
keeping in mind the purpose of the Anthology and trusting implicitly the 
sound literary taste of the editor, is willing to accept his guidance in 
matters pertaining to the literature of his country. 

Not the least important part of the editorial work is the individual 
presentation of the thirty-six authors in concise characterizations of 
twenty to fifty lines each. At the end of the second volume are twenty 
pages of explanatory notes and bibliographical data. 

This is undoubtedly the best and most attractive anthology of Colom- 
bian poetry and will be given a definite place among the books that are 
indispensable for the student of Spanish-American literature. 


Grorce W. UmMpHREY 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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El Resplandor, by Mauricio MaGpALENO. Ediciones Botas, Mexico, 
1937. 426 pages. 


This novel, the most recent to issue from the pen of Mauricio Mag- 
daleno, several of whose works were recently reviewed (see H1IsPANtia, 
October, 1937), portrays what takes place when the ejido, or communal 
farming system, miscarries as a result of being in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous men. Graft and bribery abound, as an old abandoned estate is’ re- 
vamped and brought to life at the expense of the Indian population whose 
credulity is unbounded, whose illiteracy is put to good use and whose 
capacity for work is exploited to the utmost by deceit and false promises. 

Here again, as in his other novels, the author avoids the use of 
mejicanismos, displaying in his usual, rather simple style his talent, his 
keen observation, and his vital experience. As a result of personal visits 
to and at times residence in the regions that he portrays, his descriptions 
of types as well as of places are accurate and vivid. Mauricio Magda- 
leno alternates his writings between journalistic efforts and novels of 
national theme and tendency, and the ceaseless efforts on his part have 
resulted in a fluent prose and an unusual vocabulary. 

El Resplandor gives wide scope to his creative instincts already 
well developed through untiring practice. It unfolds before the reader 
like a realistic drama. By no means an isolated episode, it is rather a 
universally Mexican drama, with its setting in a dismal region in the state 
of Hidalgo, where dust clouds and the ever increasing outcroppings of 
lime threaten to engulf people and animals. Between two little Indian 
villages bearing the names, half-Indian, half-Christian, of San Andrés 
de la Cal and San Felipe Tepetate, whose inhabitants with utmost diffi- 
culty raise enough corn for a few wretched tortillas, runs the River Prieto. 
Near it the fertile lands of an abandoned hacienda known as “La Brisa” 
lead the Indians of the two villages to engage in death-dealing conflicts 
in their endeavors to prevent each other from deriving benefit of any 
kind from the hacienda. As a result of these murderous conflicts, the 
priest of the region, unable to stop them, has abandoned his people, thereby 
increasing their despair. 

The Indians of San Andrés are longing for the return of Saturnino 
Herrera, who, taken to Pachuca as a mere boy and educated by the gover- 
nor, will return at some time to alleviate their misery. He does return, 
as candidate for the office of governor of their state. He is aided and 
supported by Melquiades Esparza, the only literate person of the village 
and an unscrupulous merchant, who successfully seeks ways and means 
of lining his own pockets at the expense of the already destitute and 
despairing Indians. Saturnino Herrera wins the support and devotion of 
the Indians by false promises and is elected to office. Having meanwhile 
married the only surviving owner of La Brisa, he sees in the fertile 
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lands a source of wealth and puts it into the hands of one Felipe Rendon, 
capable but ruthless and cruel. Help is plentiful and free, as the Indians, 
spurred on by promises of divided lands, crops, etc., bend every effort to 
reconstruct the buildings of the hacienda, care for the cattle that arrive 
daily, and attend to the grain and maguey fields. Their efforts prove 
futile. Three of their number, impelled by pangs of hunger and caught 
stealing a little corn, are hanged at once. Time passes. No land or crop 
division is forthcoming. 

How the despair of the Indians culminates as they realize how they 
have been exploited; what a severe blow is dealt them in return for their 
revenge; and how utterly futile are all efforts on the part of Felipe Ren- 
don’s successor to regain their confidence by kindness, by bringing a 
schoolmaster to teach their children to read and write; all this takes up 
the remainder of the novel. As the conclusion is reached, another Indian 
lad is taken away, this time by force, to be educated in Pachuca at the 
governor’s expense, while in one of the few Indian shacks that remain, 
a young girl gives birth to a son, illegitimate offspring of the governor 
of the state of Hidalgo, Saturnino Herrera. 

With bold and simple strokes of the pen and in a manner most real- 
istic, the author has developed his well-constructed plot. The original 
atmosphere is faithfully reflected. The thoughts and musings of his 
characters are portrayed in paragraphs wholly devoid of punctuation, 
an innovation well in harmony with the thing that it is meant to portray. 

To quote a Mexican critic: “Here is a fine Mexican novel which merits 
going forth into the world, translated into other tongues.” The German 
translation is to appear shortly, while the English translation is at the 
present time in preparation.. 


ItsE Prosst LAas 
UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


El sur quema, por Jorce Ferretis. Edicién Botas, México, D.F. 230 
paginas. 

La América Hispana deja de ser una novela sin novelistas. Un crecido 
namero de autores interpreta y critica la vida en fermento, todavia 
desorientada de nuestros pueblos. Sus nombres ya son conocidos: Galvez, 
Gallegos, Azuela, Rivera, L6pez y Fuentes, Edwards Bello, Amado, Icaza, 
Magdaleno, Robleto, para no mencionar sino a algunos de los mas divul- 
gados. Algunos de éstos carecen todavia de seguridad, pero todos sondean 
el medio ambiente y exponen sus verdades. Y hé aqui su interés primor- 
dial: conocer la ebullicién social de los pueblos indo-hispanos. 

La revolucién agraria de México ofrece al novelista inspiracién 
fecunda. Las situaciones sociales, étnicas, religiosas, econédmicas, comu- 
nes en mayor o en menor grado a todos los paises del sur, se prestan 
al estudio, a la exposicién de ideologias y a la especulacién literaria. 
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La necesidad de la integracién del indio a la civilizacién de América 
induce al estudio psicolégico de éste, al reconocimiento de sus valores 
fundamentales y a sefialar las causas de su inadaptacién. Tal es el motivo 
de El sur quema. Se plantea el mestizaje; pero un mestizaje que en lugar 
de hispanizarse, en lugar de privar al nuevo ser de su herencia india, en 
lugar de urbanizarlo y de abandonarlo a la degradacién del medio ambiente 
corruptor, lleva de la mano al blanco a conocer la mentalidad aparente- 
mente hermética del indio, obliga al blanco a deshacerse de su orgullo 
de sefior colonial para que sea capaz de conocer el fondo sencillo, sano, 
pletérico de posibilidades del alma indigena en su forma original, aislada. 

El indio aparece sin romanticismos: desconfiado, pero sereno; supers- 
ticioso, pero moral, y bueno, por elemental, por fuerte, por valeroso y por 
mistico. 

El autor siente la necesidad de conducirnos a las fuentes originales del 
indio para verlo tal cual es tantes del contacto con el blanco, del indio 
que no sabe espafiol y que conserva en su aislamiento las fuerzas integras 
de su espiritu. El blanco se despoja de su arrogancia, de sus impetus 
insolentes de superioridad para acercarse al indio y aprender de él la 
fortaleza de su moralidad y la armonia de su ser fisico con el espiritual. 

Los preocupados de estilismo notaran abundantes licencias retéricas y 
renegaran ante los descuidos tipograficos, demasiado visibles para per- 
mitir el goce estético de una obra de arte. Mas el relato se hace ameno 
por el interés que presenta la tesis. Novela social, diremos, aunque no 
socialista. Y ya eso es algo en un pais donde los problemas sociales abun- 
dan intrincados. 

En el mismo volumen se hallan dos historietas: “Lo que llaman fra- 
caso” y “Cuando bajan los cuervos,” estudio psicolégico el primero de 
la influencia maligna de la ciudad en la naturaleza sana del hombre de 
campo, y con tema sociolégico el segundo sobre las condiciones de salubri- 
dad en las regiones rurales de México. Ambas historietas versan sobre 
palpitantes actualidades mexicanas y estan referidas sugestivamente en 
cuentos Ilenos de dramaticidad y realismo. 

Jorge Ferretis es ya conocido por su En tierra caliente (edicién Es- 
pasa-Calpe, Madrid, 1935). Los temas sociales le atraen y de esta manera 
se identifica plenamente con la pléyade de escritores hispanoamericanos 
preocupados con las reformas sociales de nuestros pueblos. 


Una mujer en la selva, por ARMANDO RosLETo. Edicién Ercilla, Santiago 
de Chile, 1937. 215 paginas. 


La selva de nuestro trépico es desconocida atin al mismo hispano- 
americano, a pesar de ser parte geografica de su territorio. En esas re- 
giones de exagerado metabolismo, que se manifiesta soberbiamente en una 
repeticién casi instantanea de vida y muerte y que resulta en una incompa- 
rable grandiosidad vegetal, a la par que en un indisputado y feroz dominio 
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animal, el hombre tiene que someterse, sin otra actitud que la de contem- 
plar, admirar, meditar, cuando se ha librado de sucumbir. 

José Eustasio Rivera nos revelé esa selva en su gran novela La voré- 
gine, en la que nos presenta al hombre que se atreve en ella para agitarse 
con las bruscas pasiones que impone como ley la selva agreste. Otras 
novelas tenian que aparecer con este tema tan americano. Sucediéd El 
cacao de Jorge Amado, la interpretaci6én brasilera de la novela tropical 
con tendencia proletaria. 

Una mujer en la selva es una emocionante novela tropical que tiene 
como medio ambiente las selvas de Nicaragua. Urde el novelista un in- 
genioso e impresionante ardid para describir subjetivamente la selva: 
Un orangutan con virtudes casi humanas se roba a una jovencita pueble- 
rina, modelo de la cultura humana, cuando ésta, toda anhelante, se apres- 
taba a gozar la vida. Presa en lo mas espeso de la selva, imposible la 
salvacién, pasa obligadamente su existencia en la semiobscuridad de aquel 
mar de vegetacion, al cual se amolda y al que, después de una larga vida, 
nos lo descubre en un interesantisimo relato autobiografico. 

Tormentas, plagas, inundaciones, enfermedades, voracidad, celos, due- 
los, muerte y vida de aquel mundo de apogeo animal y vegetal se suceden 
en descripciones poéticas con la belleza salvaje del tema. La mujer de la 
selva, su sensibilidad agudizada ante el peligro constante, llega a sentir 
la emocién de los colores, de los sonidos, de los olores intensos de la selva; 
conoce la psicologia de los animales, muchos de los cuales aparecen mejores 
que los humanos, y descubre el espiritu de las plantas y de los arboles 
que se estremecen con la sensibilidad del que siente. Una mujer en la 
selva nos da la sensacién de haber sorprendido maravillosamente la selva, 
cuyos secretos nos vierte para nuestro encantamiento. 

Armando Robleto es autor nicaragiiense de varias novelas de tema 
similar. Sangre en el trépico es la mas conocida de ellas. 


ANTONIO REBOLLEDO 


New Mexico NorMAL UNIVERSITY 











